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OEIOKET. 


BATTING. 

I THisK tlioro cannot be the pliglilcst doubt wbatover tlmt 
Ibis brancli in Ibo noblc game is tbe one Ibat bas tbc firmest 
liold npon all its votaricp, and tbc one that is first ibongbt of 
by tbc cricbetcr from bis earliest days One bas only to watcb 
a few young.' Icrs j-laniig to be tborougbly convinced Ibis is 
true : vou do not sec them nearly tumble over one another to 
get the ball to do some bouling, or bavo a verj* bard fight as 
to where they shall field, if, in fact, they field at all ; but bow 
different it is when the turn comes to bat : then yon bear 
different claims as to nbose tuni it is, all most eager, straining 
with all their might to enforce their right ; and very often with 
two or three struggling for the possession of the solitary bat, 
the turn is tahen by tbo strongest and fittest. This is re- 
peated many times during tbo play and goes on each day. I 
have often watched youngsters plajung, and all seemed imbued 
w'ith the one ide.i, and that was to bat. As M’ith youngsters, so 
it is as the cricketer grons up, for it is tbc exception to hear 
anyone say : “lam going out to bavo a bon I ; ” it is always : 
“ I am going out to bavo a knock,” and I must admit that 
having a knock is most enjoyable. I have very often beard 
the remark that so-and-so was a born cricketer, and have no 
doubt that there are a great number of people who firmly 
believe that first-class batsmen are boni so, and not made. I 
am firmly convinced this belief is quite wrong, but would like 
to make oqo exception iu fayour of tho Gr. 0. M. of the cricket 
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•vrorld, W, Gr. Grace. If over there was a bom cricketer, it is 
ho, and althongh ho no doubt learned how to hat in the same 
way as others, yet I am firmly convinced ho had bestowed 
upon him at his birth that exceptional ability which shone 
with such brilliancy for so many years, and placed him upon 
a pinnacle such as never has, or, to my mind, ever will bo 
attained by any other crioketer, A good physique and a good 
eye ore groat essentials to the moking of a good batsman, and 
I have often wondered whether, without the former, would 
W. G. Grace ever have been able to perform the wonderful 
things ho has done at cricket ? How often it happens that a 
batsman gets out through being tired, and in nearly ovoiy case 
this is occasioned by being out of condition ; thcreforo it is 
very important to make a point of always being in condition. 

I think the phrase, “ Keep your left shoulder well forward 
is the one that is principally and generally used by the cricket 
coach, or by any person giving a hint about batting. There 
can be no doubt that it ought always to bo remembered, 
especially by the beginner, for by doing so it always is tho 
moans of your playing with a straight bat, and by strict 
attention at the beginning, it becomes in time to be part and 
parcel of your batting. 

1 am sure that almost every cricketer, in looking back upon 
his early cricketing days, always remembers tho being told to 
“ keep your left shoulder well forward.** I must say it is not 
so \sith myself — ^for it was a long time before anyone thought 
it woith his while to tell me tho golden rule ; this, no doubt, 
was on account of tho good cricketers of those days not taking 
any trouble mth what J. Blackham is pleased to coll all 
wicket-keepers, viz., Aunt Ballys. In my early days, although 
being in a state of blissful ignorance, I no doubt saw the mle 
most skilfully applied, for at that time my ideal of a batsman 
was no less a personage than W. Caffyn, of Surrey, who had 
shortly arrived in Australia. 1 used to watch and wonder how 
he kepi the ball down so, and upon arriving at years of dis- 
cretion, of course found out tho great secret, What a 
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bcftuliful stylo Cafijii Lad, and I am glad to say ILat, not 
only did ho impart to Australians Lis knowledge of batting 
and of tho game generally, but bo managed to stamp somo of 
tbcm whli bis style as ■well, 

This same stylisb play is, I think, answerable, in a great 
measure, for the variety of opinions as to tho qualifications of 
a batsman to bo considered first-class or not. Tbero can bo no 
doubt it afibrds the looker-on a far greater amount of pleasure 
to watch a player who has a fine, free stylo than one who has 
not, and who, by comparison, may appe.ar to bo cramped and 
look to bo always in difficnltios ; and to see the two got fifty 
runs apiece, nine out of every ton of Ibo onlookers would give 
ao their opinion that tho former was much the belter batsman, 
while, at tho time, all cricketers l:now tho latter to bo the 
snperior player. Of course all players would naturally prefer 
to have a good style, but unfortunately that is denied to many. 
If it comes naturally to tho player, well and good, but to force 
it is bad and docs n very great amount of bann to tho batting. 
After tho beginner is told tlio proper way to stand at Ibo 
wicket with bis feet, let him play naturally and bo will soon 
form and nliaiu a stylo of bis own, but should bo try to imitato 
any player’s particular stylo, bo will do such barm to bis 
balling Uiat will lake a considornblo lime to eradicate. 

Then (here arc others v.bo play a very slow game, and who 
are known in tbeso days ns “ stone* wallers." This particular 
kind of batsman is not at all appreciated, no matter bow good 
bo is, and yet how very neofol bo is upon a side and what an 
amount of son’ico bo docs, especially when it is a bowler’s 
wicket, and be can bo depended upon to keep up one end 
whilst ibo bard bitlors do their duty at the olbcr. It is not 
quite Ibo number of runs bo makes, but by slopping bo 
receives safely many dangerous balls that might get rid of 
other batsmen, and so materially benefits bis side. 1 think as 
natnro provides tbo “ stone-waller, " it must ban* meant it to 
bo tho correct thing to always bavo one on your side. 

Cricket is like cveiytbing else — to excel, a good bepinning 
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jnust'bc inado, a good groundwork must bo laid down, aiul Uio 
young beginner cannot bo too painstaking and carefuL Do not 
get impatient or disbeartenod at your u ant of success; luako 
lip your mind to succeed, and by cxcrcisiug perscveranco and 
patience, and being thorouglily earnest about your practice, the 
result will bo in ovoiy way satisfactory to 3’oun^elf. Wien j’ou 
arc commencing, it is very ossonlial that you should get the best 
advice possible, aud wlicn the advice is given, j’ou sbould always 
try to remember and doiivc the fullest benefit from it. It mnj’ 
bo that my reader may not bo in the po<?itioii to rccoivo the 
advice from a public school coach or from any of the lending 
lights of the cncket world, at ilio same time there may bo 
someone who, although not being lenned a firsl-class player, 
will have the experience and knowledge to put j'ou in the right 
way, and by telling and shoiving joii, lay the nccessniy foun- 
dation in quite ns able a ivay as perhaps those in biglior 
authority, I know many w’ho, although not being oven good 
cricketers, have that good, souud knowledge of the game that 
makes them quite competent to impart their knowledge to 
others. I would also stronglj* adriso you to see all the best 
players and watch them most carefully. See them as often as 
J'OU can, and if you can get near them whilst they are prac* 
Using it will ho far better, for then j ou can see bettor where 
the hall is pitched. and how it is played. 

You know that it is essential to keep your left sltoiildcr well 
forward, so as to enable you to play with a straight hat, jou 
linvo also your own ideas how a ball is to be played ; well, bj* 
watching carefully, you can learn a great deal, and ahvays 
make it a rule to watch hotter plnj’ors than youi self, for you 
ivill Ibon always find something now to learn. Never have the 
opinion Uiat you know oiiongli, or that yon arc good enough, 
for if 3’ou do, there will surely come a time, no maltor 
how good yo^ hocomc, when you will admit how ivrong yon 
w'cro. I know from oxporioiico what a great deal of hatting 
one Can learn from watching otlior batsmen, and if a young 
player is Bufliciontly observant, I kqow of no way by which ho 
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can leam so quickly ; of course lio must always practise most 
diligently. 

I would istrongly advise young players not to practise too 
long at a time ; by this I mean do not continue your batting 
practice after you feel tbe least bit tired ; for if you do, it will 
do you more barm than good ; it will bo far bettor for you to 
stop at once, for if you continue, you do not make your strokes 
in the same way at all, and it may get you into a voiy' slovenly 
stylo of batting. I bavo always made it a rule, directly 
I feel myTsclf thing, to stop at once. I tbink with two balls 
being bowled, ton minutes at a time is quite long enough. 
You can do quite enough during those ten minutes and yon 
will bo all the more eager to bavo another ton minutes later 
on in the day. 

I know there are some writers who think that the greatest 
essential to the making of a good batsman is a good wicket. 
I do not quite agree with this view, although I think it is 
desirable to have a good wicket for a young beginner at tho 
commencement, and then only for the reason that he may not 
get timid at tho ball getting up and perhaps getting a knock 
or two. A good wicket is no doubt very pleasant and nice, 
and with tho ball coming along a good pace and true, how 
easy it all seems, but I think it has a great tendency to make 
tho player play at tho pitch of tho ball instead of watching it, 
as he should do. Ycry often have I seen public school boys 
batting, and nearly all had tho same fiiiliug; and when one has 
scon one who has watched tho ball in tho proper way, tho 
remark has been made, pointing him out above his fellows, as 
tho makings of a good bat, on account of his having watched 
tho ball so. now different it all is after playing on a good 
wicket, when tho ball comes straight along, and then getting 
on to a wicket where tlio ball, to say tho least of it, deviates a 
littlo from its straight course^ It is all tho • same to young 
boginnoi's or thoso who have been playing for years : tho 
batsman cannot play at tho pitch of tho ball ; it has to bo 
watched all tho time, and then most carefully, I avell 
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remember being on the Asso'ciation Gronnd at Sydney in 
1890, when the Melbonmc Inter-Colonial team wero Tisiting 
there, when they were practising preparatory to their match 
with Now South "Wales. Tho wickets had been very good, 
the ball not doing anything and tho batting all cvcollcnt ; tho 
team then were put on to n wicket that was worn, and then 
thcro was a change. I cannot forget tho remark of one of tho 
batsmen after ho had finished his practice, and it was to this 
effect; “ Why, I could not bat n bit — tho ball was coming all 
ways. You know, wo never have that kind of thing over in 
Yictoria.” That was another instance of tho effect of good 
wickets, and batsmen playing at tho pitch of tho ball. My 
advice to tho beginner is not to take too much notice of tho 
state of tho wicket. If it is a good one, well and good, but if 
it is such a one that tho b.all breaks about, do not tako any 
notice of it, hut watch tho ball well and try and play it to the 
best of your ability, and you will quickly fall into the way of 
watching tho ball that is so very necessary for every batsman 
to do. 

It is very important for the beginner to use a bat that is in 
every way suited to him. By this I mean as to tho weight 
and length, for it will do you no end of harm to use a bat that 
is too heavy or too long for you, and will bo tho means of 
tiring you very quickly and giving you a stylo that you may 
never got rid of. Now, when you can get any kind of bat 
made for you, there can bo no excuse, so the first thing to do 
is to find out tho weight and length most suitable to you and 
get tho bat made, then you are in tho position to mnko a 
commencement in tho right direction. Should you use a bat 
that is too heavy for you, it will make you slow in playing tho 
ball, in your timing, and the greatest difference will bo found 
in your cutting, whilst the effect on your wrists may bo felt for 
many years afterwards. 

It is hard to tell correctly the proper length of the bat to 
be used, and I think it would bo ,the best for tho player to 
determino that himself, for ho can best toll by taking a 
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bat m bis hand and playing a stroke or two forward and 
then hack, taking particular care to observe that ho is playing 
perfectly straight ; ho will feel naturally which is the correct 
length for him to use. You must also take particular care in 
holding the handle of the bat, and never allow the right hand 
to bo below the centre of the handle, for if you do, and allow 
the hands to bo near the shoulder of the bat, it will make you 
sloop, which avoid as much as you can, and you cannot have 
that command of the ball that you will have by having a more 
upright position. I would recommend you to have your right 
hand above the middle of the handle, your left hand then 
natmrally goes above it, and you will quickly find that in that 
position you can use your bat with the best efihet and fi.’ccdom, 
both in making your strokes or defending your wicket. 
Again, it wiU enable you to stand more upright and so to 
attain a much more natural and graceful style, for all those 
players who ever held the bat with the right hand below the 
centre of the handle gave the impression, and looked to be, 
batting in a very cramped way indeed. If you will notice 
other players holding the bat, you will soon loam the correct 
way; or, bettor still, got some qualified pci*son to show you the 
proper way, and then it will become very easy. I am firmly 
convinced that there is more learnt of tho game of cricket by 
the player being able to see practical illustrations than by 
studying all tho books ever written. 

Another point, and a most important one for you to learn, 
is to stand at the wicket ooireotly. Tho more fact of a 
batsman taking his guard is, I think, a precaution to prevent 
his standing in front of the wicket, and also it tells bim 
exactly bis position. Tho guards generally taken by batsmen 
are centre, centre and leg, and leg stump. One never sees 
anyone take a guard to the off, for this would tend to make 
you bond further over tho wicket, and not only would you be 
more apt to get your logs in front, but you would lose a 
certain amount of power at tho same time. You must, 
therefore, take particular notice of the position of youi' feet 
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and always boar in mind to sland as imlnrally as you po<?>ibiy 
can ; do not lot it be strained in any way. Have the right loot 
just inside the crease, and if you allow yourself an inch, it will 
at times bo most beneficial, for, when playing foruard, Ihcro 
arc times when the right foot is dragged ever so lilUc, and that 
very small space you have allowed yourself mnl:cs all the 
diftbrcnco between staying on and perhaps enjoying a long 
innings and rctuniing, most likely, very disconsolate to tlio 
pa%iHon. You must ho quite certain (hat Iho toes of your 
right fool aro not in front of tho wicket ; get Ihcni as close as 
as yon can, but alwnj’S bo sure tlmy arc clear of (be leg wicket. 
Standing so close to tlic ci’caso with your right foot, your kft 
one you will find, ns a niattcr of course, outsido tho cren.^e, 
which is the proper pla o for it, and if yon arc standing, ns 
you should be, in a natural position, yon will not find iho 
least difficulty in moving to play either forward or badk, 
whichever you may ho called upon to do. Do not forget it is 
yeiy essential also to have your left foot from heforo tho 
wicket, and alUiough you can move it out of danger much 
more quickly than tho right foot, it is a vciy dangerous and had 
habit to get into, I know' a good many plajcrs wbo have this 
bad babit, and in one or two cases the players do it so badly 
that they cover tho whole wicket. This, no doubt, may worjy 
a bowler a little, but ho 1ms only to lut that leg with Iho ball 
and tho result is tho nlwa 3 ’S uumli^factoiy one of leg heforo 
wickot. It is simply a bad habit and tbo player doing it runs 
a risk which is quite unncccssar}'. 

On tho other hand, you must not make Iho mistake of 
standing too far away from the leg wicket, for by doing so you 
lay yourself open to bo bowled off your pads, and you aro also 
necessarily farther aw’ay from the line between tho wickets. I 
think it is a very impoiiant point in balling to bo ablo to get 
your eyes as near as possible to ilio direct line from wicket to 
wicket, for it enables yon to judge more correctly tbo sfraight- 
ness of tbo boll and, in fact, nil tho hall is likely to do.* 

I think the proper place for yon to take your block is just 
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m a line \viili your right foot, for b}* doing so, I find you can 
stand far more naturally and upright than by having it nearer 
to the wicket ; and again, you do not have to go through tho 
same movement before playing the hall. I think it is a very 
good plan, after taking your block, to ask tho umpire if your 
feet are clear j you will their linow exactly your position, and 
any time whilst you are hatting and havo the least doubt, 
always got the umpire to tell jou, for it is for better to bo 
sure than sony. I -know from experience what an uncom- 
f^rtablo feeling it is to thinli that you aro worluug 'your right 
foot in front of the wicket, and when you are satisfied that 
your foot is all right it enables you to play with much more 
confidence. 

Tho time has now come for you to play the ball, and as tho 
bowler commences his run to bowl tho ball you have your bat 
grounded in tho block hole, but how few batsmen keep it there 
until tho hall has left the bowler’s hand and is in the air. It 
seems to mo that instinctively tho batsman, directly tho 
bowler starts to bowl, takes tho bat out of the block hole with 
tho intention of being ^uite ready to play at once, and this 
has often made me consider whether or no the taking block is 
any benefit other than enabling you to get into your proper 
position with your feet and to tell you how yon are standing. 

I know there aro many who keep their bats in tfic block hoio 
until the last moment, but tho majority raise the hat out, and 
by doing so I think it is an advantage, for it enables you to 
stand upright and take full advantage of your height. I do 
not wish yon to think that I recommend yon to pick the bat 
np and ftonrish it about, for that is a thing to be most care- 
fully avoided, for it does no possible good and makes you lose - 
very valuable time. 

When yon are ready to receive the ball, you may havo been 
told to stand in a certain way, perhai)s with your weight 
balanced in a particular manner. I thiul: there can be no 
doubt about the correct way, and it is that tho weight is 
always, and should be, upon the right log. You can easily 
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prove Tvbat 1 say by takiBg a bat in your bands and taking 
your stand at an imaginary wicket, do not put any extra 
weight on tbo right leg or try to divide it equally, but tako 
your stand in tbo proper way as if you were going to play a 
ball, and you will find that there is a little extra weight 
naturally put upon the right leg by virtue of tbo way you nro 
standing. I am certain this is the right way, and especially 
so as the right leg is a certain kind of pivot from which you 
do all your batting. You will also notice what a difference it 
makes to your power in batting should you bend your right 
knee even in the slightest degree, and it will always bo 
advisable to avoid doing so. 

The moving of the feet in batting is, to my mind, one of the 
very greatest essentials to the making of really good batsmen, 
and until the ball has loft the bowler’s hand, the batsman 
cannot tell how he has to use his feet by playing forward or 
back. I have seen it laid down and recommended that a 
beginner’s right foot sllbuld bo pegged do^vn until ho acquire 
ease and confidence in playing back and fon/ard. The author 
of this, I have the greatest regard for and no ono values his 
opinion more highly than I do, but I must realiy be allowed to 
join issue with him upon the dosiinbility of pegging down the 
right foot when a player has to play back, and especially a 
beginner. I wonder whether ho has ever tried it. I have, 
and found it most awkward and it did not answer at all I know 
there are hundreds as well as myscK who have often wished 
that that same author’s foot had been pegged down on many, 
many occasions. No, I think the feet play veiy important 
parts in hatting, and both of them should have the grcalest 
scope possible. I advise all players to leara to use their feet 
quickly and well,, and it will be the moans of getting you out 
of many a difficulty. By being ahlo to get to a hall quickly 
yon moke it an easy one, where if yon had remained in yonv 
crease yori would have found it a most difficult one to stop. 
Once you get into tlio way of doing this you will never move 
the right foot unless you require to do so to mako your sfrokor 
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In all forward play it is absolutely necessary lor you to 
keep tho riglit foot well upon tlio ground. 

Tho cliief effort of all learning to bat should bo towards 
attaining fi good defence so tliat you may have plenty of 
confidence in yourself to keep up your wicket, for, without this 
art, no one can become a really good batsman. Always havo 
this in view and bo sure to devote plenty of patience and 
practice towards attaining tho necessary end. During tho 
lime you are doing so you will find plenty of opportunities for 
making a great many of tho strokes that have to bo made. 
Strive to get a good sound defence of your wicket, and having 
this, you arc sure to obtain plenty of nins. There are plenty 
of players, who, not having a good defence, go in for hitting, 
and sometimes are very successful, but more often they fail, and 
it is tho batsman with tho good sound dcfonco that is looked to 
to keep up his wioket and who can bo'dopended upon for runs. 

You must bo able to play well bo|h forward and back, for if 
you are not strong at both kinds of' play there will alw.nys bo 
a weakness in 3’our defence, which a bowler is sure to uotico 
and take advantage of. You must, therefore, try and perfect 
yourself e(junlly in both stylos of playing, never forgetting for 
one moment to always play W'ith a perfectly straight bat, 
keeping your shoulder well forward all the time. Alwa3'B put 
power into your stroke, and make a point of making your bat 
play tho ball — not allowing the ball to play tho bat. I think 
the far stronger defence is tho back jday ; for then a player 
is watching and has sight of tho ball all tho time, and can see 
tho break quickly and well, and is quite prepared to moot it. 
Tho back play is quite tho safest when tho wicket is such a 
one that a bowler can cause tho ball to break ; for it is on 
this class of wicket that tho greatest amount of care has to 
be oxcroised, and it is not at all safe to play forward. In 
fact, it is one of tho chief aims of tho bowler to induce the 
batsman to play for\vard, and as long as ho can do so ho is 
almost certain to very quickly improve his analysis at your 
expense. 
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I (Link all batsmen have a tendency to play forward, and 
especially bo when they first go in. Thei*e seems to me a 
certain Mnd of the loadstone and needle attraction between 
the bowler’s arm and yourself ; for I hare noticed a very great 
number of the best batsmen of the day commending, ns it 
were, to play forward at the first ball before over it loft tho 
bowler’s hand — and not only commencing, but playing tho 
strobe out at a ball that, had they been in for two or thi'co 
overs, they would have played back to. You will naturally sco 
how dangerous this is upon a howler’s wicket, and tho incli- 
nation or attraction to play forward when you first go in cannot 
be too strongly resisted. Of course, on a really good i^ickot,^ 
tbe danger is not nearly so great. I have hoard a great many 
players express their opinion that, upon certain wickets, a 
batsman should either play back or hit, and not attempt to 
play forward, and would adnse you to cany this out. There 
are very few players who can adapt their play to tho difibrent 
kinds of Avickets they play on ; and whilst most players can 
play hack, they will not alter their game to the extent of 
hitting a ball they think should he plaj'cd forward in the 
orthodox way. On a wicket that is sticky and drying, this is 
a mistake, and it will ho much better for you to follow tho 
above ndvico. 

To master the back play you ^require to bo as watchful as 
ever you can ho ; for your success depends upon your straight 
bat, your watchfulness and your quickness of e 3 'e, so as 
to be in a position 'to mo6t tho break of tho ball, or in case 
it should get off tho pitch quicker than yon anticipate. May 
be it will bump up, and, should this occur, it requires both 
quickness and judgment to see whether the hall will hump too 
high to hit tho wicket. If, in your opinion, this is so, it is 
advisable to let it go, and not attempt to play it at all. Do 
not grip the handle of your bat in any strained way, but hold 
it firmly, and you will notice that the strain is mostly with the 
right hand. Have the top of the handle slightly pointed 
towards the bowler. At tho present time, when all the 
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grounds are so good, a batsman hardly over thinhs of having 
to play a shooter ; and if he does happen to get one, he 
must he in very good form or extremely lucky to stop it ; 
and yet it \rill not do to quite forgot there is such a hall 
howled now and again, and the correct play is to put your hat 
down as quickly as over you can. 

In using the hack play there has been a growing tendency 
of late years for batsmen to put their legs in front of their 
wicket, and, should they not play the hall with the hat, it is 
stopped with the legs. This, of course, is only done in the 
case of a breaking hall which has not pitched in a straight 
line with the wicket. A batsman has every right to use all 
legitimate moans to keep up his wicket ; but I think it was 
never meant to he carried to such oxtromos as is now done, 
and I would strongly urge you not to adopt this stylo ; for if 
you do, it will ho only a question of time when you will 
have to pay the penalty, besides getting into a very bad habit 
indeed. Of course, there are exceptions to evoiy rule, and 
to my mind there is one to this also ; and it happens when a 
haU is pitched just oiitsido the leg stump, being then ueces- 
satily'in a straight lino with you • legs. It is then quite 
cxcusahlo, and, in my opinion, voi*y. good pla}', to movo in 
front of your middle and leg wickets, for it enables you to 
place or glance the hall to leg much more effectively than by 
Btandiog in your original position. 

Back play is, no doubt, chiefly used for the purposes of 
defence, as there are not nearly so many strokes by which you 
can score as at forward play ; and I am firmly convinced that 
the correct way of playing back to a ball is to move your right 
foot when the occasion requires it. I know thei’c arc many 
times when the batsman can play the ball back without having 
occasion to move his right foot ; but, in tho majoiity of cases, 
my experience has been that, by moving tho right foot as 
much or as little ns judgment dictates, the sti'oke is made 
with far more ease than by having your right foot a fixture. 
Jf jjrou will take the troqble to notice all players, ^ou will soo * 
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for yourself that in almost evei^ case when they are playing 
hack tho right foot is always moved. And, again, yon will 
find you have for more command and power over tho ball, and 
especially so over a rising one, and yon con finish your stroke 
in a far safer way. I remember a player who was one of the 
few first-class playera who was greatly in tho habit of allow- 
ing tho ball to play the bat when playing back, and oven then 
he invariably moved the right foot, and one would think there 
would not be the slightest need for him to do so in playing in 
that way. 

There is no need for you to fear treading down your wicket, 
and in proof of this, you will find the exceptions form the rule, 
for how seldom do you road of or see a batsman out in that 
way? ♦ 

]h playing back it seems more natural to move your right 
foot, and in making the stroke you instinctively move tho 
foot the necessaiy distance and no more. I have seen some 
play back and move the right foot so much back that when 
they have finished the stroke both their feet have been within 
three or four inches of the uicket. 

My advice to you is to move the right foot when, in your 
judgment, the occasion requires it ; if you .find you can play 
tho ball with ease by not moving it, well and good ; but should 
you at any time think you could play the ball bettor by 
getting back a little, why do so, and you will find it wall give 
you a particle more time and enable you to make things veiy 
much easier. 

I think the art of boxing very applicable to forward and 
back play of cricket, for whilst boxing is nearly all forward 
strokes, there ore many times when a boxer has to get back, 
and he generally finds what a great difference there is in re- 
ceiving a hit whilst standing principally on his right foot, and 
when he has moved it a few inches in getting back. So it is 
with your back play at cricket, the velocity of tho ball is not - 
so great two feet back from your crease as it is right on it. 
The advantage of time is no doubt jnomentaiy, but still it is 
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(in advanlago, and onp tliat I have proved and Been to bo very 
beneficial. 

There aro very few strobes by which tbo player gets runs 
by playing bach, and it is principally' through placing the ball 
on Iho log side, or glancing it to leg, that ho is enabled to 
score. There is the back cut, but it is a very dangerous 
stroke, especially so on slow wickets. Even on good wickets 
you want to time the ball well and cxcrciso your wrists. To 
play this stroke, put your right foot well across towards tho 
off-stump, in fact you will find it a little outside, and holding 
your bat well over the ball, make your stroke sharply and 
quickly, using your wrists for Ibo purpose of placing tbo ball 
out of tho reach of tho fieldsmen — always bo sure ' that tho 
ball is well outside the off-wicket, for it is a most dangerous 
and ibolish stroke to try and cut a ball which is on tho off- 
vdeket. Thcio aro a few players Vfbo got runs by playing 
back, but they have to play tho stroke very vigorously, and 
when they play so hard upon every ball, although it looks 
very attractive, a lot of energy is wasted, and it must tire 
their arms and ivrists, and I thinlc that should bo avoided at 
all times. 

Forward play is much more attractive, both to player's and 
onlookers, this being, no doubt, on account of tho great 
variety of strokes and ones that are much moro pleasing to 
the eye. Tho majority of batsmen aro much stronger in 
forwaid play tban back ; why this should be so it is very hard 
to say, although I am suro there is tho general tendency to 
move towards tho object, tho bowler with tho ball, that is 
coming towards you. 

As I do not hold with tho kooiiiug your right foot firmly 
fixed on the gi'ound in back play, you might ask am I to move 
it in playing forward ? No, certainly not ; j'ou must not move 
it you must always remember to have it fii-mly fixed and not 
allow yourself to drag it in any way ; should you do so, being 
so near tho crease, you will either have it outside or' on tho 
,orcaso line, and in either case, in tho event of your not play- 
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ing tlio ball, and it missing tbo wickci;, jon '^111 fall a victim 
to the cvcr-ready ^^ickct-lcoopor. It is an advantage, there- 
fore, to take jonr stand vrith tbo right foot two or three inches 
inside the crease, and in case you should over-reach your- 
self, that short distance may ho the means of saving your 
wicket. 

In playing forward you always move your loft leg forward in 
tho direction of tho pilch of tho ball, and in playing so, your 
judgment of the flight and pitch guides yon as to tho distance 
you must reach forward. By putting your loft foot in tho 
direction of the pitch of tho ball, you will find thot tho bat 
is 'very close to tho left log. It is very advisable that it should 
bo so, for the hall may break sufficiently to miss the bat, and 
wero your log not in tho way it might find its way to tho 
wiclcct. But you must always remomher not to allow your 
left foot to get in advance of your hat, as the hall hitting }'oar 
log first would most lilcoly he fatal. It is a good plan to have 
your bat on a level with your loft foot, always remembering 
how necessary it is to have tho left shoulder well forward, 
with tho handle of your bat pointing a little slantingly towards 
the howler. This will cause you to play tho hall down ; \Nherca8, 
if you hold your bat with blado more pointed towards tho ball, 
it would cause the hall, after you had played it, to go up in 
the air* 

As in hack play, so it is in forward play, yon do it prin- 
cipally to defend yonr wicket, and yet there ore some 
players who play tho forward stroke so strongly and vigorously 
that, although they ai*e playing the stroke in a strictly de- 
fensive way, they frequently obtain runs at the same time. 
This hard Idnd of play wants plenty of practice and strong 
wrists, and, although it looks attractive and stylish, I tbmk 
tho c\ti*n amount of strength that is put in tho plajing of 
nearly every ball in this manner may ho utilised in a much 
better wjiy in reserving j'our forces for tbo ball off which you 
can score, And then again, there is always the risk of the 
^hftll kicking, {ii}d should it do so, j'ou are far more likely to 
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pat it into tlio Iiands of a fieldsman than if yon were making 
, your stroke in a loss quick manner. 

In forward play what a lot of things there are to ho con- 
sidered, and what a short spaco of time is given yon to mako 
up 3 mr mind as to what yon intend to do. You soo tho hall 
delivered from the howler’s hand, then comes tho flight 
llirongh tho air, and tho time for yon to form your judgment 
as to where it is going to pitch and whether you have to play 
hack or forward. And now comes tho time for one of tho 
greatest essentials in all forward play, and that is timing; and 
one of tho chief attributes to your success will ho your ohserv- 
ing the nature of tho wicket you are hatting upon, so as to 
see what pace the hall is coming off tho pitch. If tho wicket 
is a good &st one, then you can play and caity out your 
slroko much more freely, than when the wicket is slow, for 
according to tho paco of tho wicket yon must regulate tho 
pace . of your own stroke. There are different points at which 
the ball is played, after it leaves the pitch, and there can ho 
no doubt they are regarded, not in any orthodox way, hut 
w'mply by tho manner in which each individual batsman 
judges tho ball ho plays for^vard to. 

On aU wickets whore tho bowler js able to got any break 
on tho hall, I would strongly recommend you in plnjin" tho 
forward stroke to get to and over tho hall, and as near its 
ptch as you possibly can, for by doing so yon wiU give it tho 
less opportunity of breaking, for the greater distance your 
hat IS away the greater chance it- has of breaking past and 

wlT T 1r stroke ^ou 

flmthas hecnwom. forthenit,i8 that tho hall Lake S -' 

time” dangerous Ilian at any jolher 

the mistake of pl:yin;a^L pitlt° 
making this stroke play much mLn Jn 
(Pr shppM ?»» 
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You will find that tho distance you have to reach forward ■ 
to enable you to play is entirely decided by your judgment of 
the flight and pitch of tho bdl, and that your left fool will 
move instinctively tho coiTOct distance ; but then there is the 
chance of your judgment being wrong* and you find yourself 
a little short of the necessary distance. When that occurs 
there can be no doubt it is a case of getting out of it the 
best way you can; and to do this, I have found it a very good 
plan to tiy and time the ball off tho pitch and play the stroke 
by putting your bat straight down to tho ground. 

On fast and true wickets it is a very easy thing to play 
forward, and this kind of play is nearly alwaj's adopted by 
batsmen. You mdst not make tho mistake of thinking you 
can do so to oroiy ball that is bowled, or letting it cause you 
to be less watchful ; for the bowler, not being able to get any 
break on tho ball, has to fall back upon trying to deceive you 
with the pitch and pace. On this dass of wicket you can 
nearly always play forward to any good length ball that is 
bowled, but always bear in mind that no matter what wicket 
you are on you want to regulate the pace of your stroke to 
the pace of tho ball, for you would not naturally play with 
tho samo quickness to a medium-paced bowler as you would 
to one who was bowling very fast. There was one very fast 
howler whom you had to play most quickly at ; I refer to 
Crossland, of Lancashire. I shall never forgot tho first time 
I played against him ; I had heard a great deal about his 
pace, and was thereflh-o ready to play forward quickly, but 
tho ball was pitched a little ehoit, and I, in my iunoconce, 
played hack, or rather attempted to, for, before I had nearly 
finished my stroke, one of my ^vickots w*as sent flying down 
whore, in the olden days, tho long stop would have Added it. 
Ever after that I was a strong advocate for playing fast howl- 
ing very quickly, and on good wickets mostly forward. . 

Upon coming off slow wickets to last ones you must be 
careful to quicken up your strokes, for I have often seen bats- 
men get out simply through not playing the stroke quick enough, 
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On a good wot wicket, as long as tlio ball is cutting through 
and coming along fast and true, it is advisable to play a good 
deal forward, as,on a hard good wicket, but the ball will keep 
lower and cause you to bo more careful, for there will not bo 
the same uniformity of pace, as one may como off the pitch 
very much quicker than another. 

There are many times that a batsman makes the mistake 
of going forward when ho should have played back, and vice 
versfl, aud this may bo caused in various ways, the chief one 
being by the bowler deceiving you in the flight of the ball. 
Your eyesight may not bo in proper trim, or there may bo 
some building or keo behind the bowler’s arm which, no 
doubt, causes this mistake to bo made, and when made you 
invariably pay the penalty ; there is no time for you to remedy 
it. You think the ball is not so far up as it really is, and 
playing back, it is past before you got down on it. 

Then, again, there is tlio being caught in two minds, that 
is, doubting as to whether to play forward or back. The 
doubt is only momentaiy, but what a lot of trouble it causes. 
I think every cricketer has experienced the not at all nice 
sensation, and I think it generally haj)pens when you are in 
the act of going forward to play a ball. You seo the ball in 
its flight li'om the bowler’s hand, and think you cau play it 
forward, and as you take the necessary step with your loft 
foot you find it is not so far up as you think ; then it is tho 
doubt arises as to whether to continue on with your stroko or 
got back to play it. "Wlion I have found myself in this 
plight I have always played a stroko Charles Baunennan, of 
Australia, used to invariably get out of tho diflioulty with, aud 
in tho following way — yon thinlc tho ball should bo played 
forward, aud as you are in tho middle of taking tho stop to do 
so, tho doubt arises ; continue on with tho stop, then bring tiro 
right foot close up to tho loft, and, timing tho ball off the 
pitch, bring your bat dorvn quickly, when you will find it 
grounded on a level, or nearly so, with your right foot. ’ Ob- 
ioption may bo taken to your having to take your right foot 
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out of tbo ci'easo, bni; my exporlenco has been that there is no 
risk, and you arc able to play the boll with safefy and ease. 
It is just a sharp one, two, ihree, the left foot advanced and 
pnt down, the right foot quickly drawn up to it, and then the 
bat put down. 

Whenever and as long as you are balling I advise you 
most strongly that directly the bowler starts his run pre- 
paratory to delivering the ball never take your eyes off the 
hand holding the ball. There are lots of players who look ot 
tho bowler himself, and do not devote any particular attention 
to an3fhing until tho ball leaves tho bowler’s hand — by looking 
at the bowler you notice, as a matter of course, all that ho is 
doing generally. You uiU by that moans notice whether or 
not he delivers tho ball with tho £nst foot over the howling 
crease, or whothor, as in the case of a few howlers, they 
deliver tho hall with both feot behind the crease, tho effect of 
doing tho latter would necessarily make tho ball longer in its 
flight. They do not do this only as a valuation, and when 
done, unless noticed, is vciy apt to deceive 3'ou. Why I want 
3*ou to always look at tho hand holding tho ball is that 3'ou 
raa3' leaiTi to know what tho boA\ler is tiying to do with the 
ball —whether ho is trying to make it break from tho off or log 
side, or whether ho intends to bowl a straight hall. To 
cause a boll to break, it has to bo held with the fingers 
in a certain way, and by constantly w'atching the fingers, 
you will get into the way of telling which way the hall will 
break, that is if it does what the bowler intends and wishes 
it to do. 

Some bowlers’ hands aro, of course, much easier to watch 
than others, but 3'oa must alwa3'S endeavour to get a good 
look at them, and you will be always prepared. It makes the 
ball so much easier when you see it do’ what 3'ou expect, than 
whoa it breaks in a way lolallj' unexpected. Sometimes tho 
wft\* it breaks is not quite known to tlie bowler liimself ; ho 
knows ho holds tho ball in a particular way, and he sees it 
break without bis trying to do so, I ^ow one bowler who 
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^063 iliis, and with iliis particular kind of ball be obtains a 
great many wickets. 

Po not forgot this, and yon cannot begin too early in getting 
yourself well into tbo way of doing it ; you will find -it no 
trouble, and soon find out wbat a vciy great assistance it will 
bo to you. 

Haring learnt to play forward and back correctly and in tbo 
position to be able to defend and keep up your wicket, you 
now want to turn your attention to being able to take full 
advantage of and score off the bowling whonevor tbo oppor- 
tunity may arise. A layman might think it was a very easy 
thing to hit a ball, and so score ; ho would bo quite right, 
maybe, as far as the hitting is concerned, but unless you hare 
a good idea as to the exact spot you will hit the ball, there is 
every chance of it going direct .to a fieldsman ; so not only 
must you learn to hit the ball, but you must also learn the art. 
of placing it between the fieldsmen ; for unless you can do so, 
you will find it very hard indeed to got runs. It takes a long 
time, plenty of practice and perseverance, with heaps of 
patience, before you have that command over the bat which 
enables you to very nearly place the ball as is absolutely 
necessary to steer it clear of tire fieldsmen. I say very nearly, 
for I oarmot think of anyone who has attained the high position 
of being able to place ^e ball exactly whers he wishes. How 
often docs one try and think as he plays the ball that he is 
doing so, only to find that ho has failed. Wo see lots of 
players more perfect than others, and for this I caimot assign 
, a reason. The, wrists and timing the ball have a great deal 
to do with your placing correctly, and there is no doubt that 
good timing is the principal ingredient in good batting. To 
my mind timing is the working in perfect rmison of the hands, 
arms, legs and nil the necessary muscles which are subservient 
to the eye, in making the particular stroke desired. The eye 
IS the principal factor, and to bo able to obtain that unison 
which is absolutely necessary, you must take all the practice it 
is possible for you to have. - ■ 
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I think Lord Ih'ederick Boanolerk must have 'had all the 
atiribatea of a good timist, for in his day, and when the 
gronnds were not nearly so perfect and good as at the present 
time, it is written of him in Lord Charles J. F. Bussell’s 
“ Eecollections of CrickoV’ as if it were an exception at that 
timO) that ho had a greater variety of hits than anyone else and 
they were all along the ground. This, no doubt, was caused . 
by his perfect tuning, for it is nothing else that causes you to 
play the ball safely along the ground. 

There is an old saying that if you keep up your wicket the 
runs will come, and it is a very true one, but still you want to 
know the different kinds of strokes and also be able to make 
them. 

’How veiy seldom a player is seen who can be called a really 
first-class log hitter, and this is caused by the few oppor- 
tunities that are given a batsman of making the stroke, for the 
bowling has got so accurate that, when a bowler does make a 
mistake and pitch a ball which should be hit to leg, it escapes 
simply on account of the want of practice of the batsman. I 
have often noticed how well players, wbon practising at the 
commencement of the season, make the stroke, and a short 
time afterwards, in matches, miss many .fine oppor^’^nities. I 
have often tried to account iov this, but cannot. Should you 
get a half- volley on your legs you can make a fair hit at it and 
try to hit it to deep square leg, making sure hot to hit too 
quickly ; for, if you do, the ball might catch the back of your 
bat, or the edge, and go up in tho air. If the half-volley is 
between your logs and the leg stump, yon should play that 
along the ground, between mid-on and the umpire, or short-leg, 
if there is one. Then tliero is the ball that may be a good 
length or a little short, and to hit this effectively you want to 
put your loft leg forward and hit with a horizontal bat. A 
ball pitched very short on tlio wicket should always bo hit to 
tho on side, and you can do this most effectively by moving 
your right foot a little back and across your wicket — this will 
give you mofe power to place the ball whei’o you want to. 
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Yon can also niako tbo bit veiy well by moving yonr loft log a 
litUo in advance. By simply playing to log you will reg[uii-o 
to draw your left foot back to tbo right one. 

To drive a ball you must get well to it, and also have your 
bat straight and well over it ; by doing this, and timing well, 
you will always keep the ball down. In making this stroke, 
do not bo afraid to uso your foot, for it is often good play to 
go out of your crease to drive the ball, only you must bo sure 
to get well to it and not go a litllo way, then stop and play 
forward at it. I have often seen this done, and it is simply 
through want of confidence. 

The sweetest stroke of the whole game is, without doubt, 
the cut, and yet it is made with far less frequency nowadays 
than it was a few years ago, and yet tho bowling at tho present 
time is far more to tho off side tlion it was then. Tho reason 
for this is that tho bowlers are far more accurate in their pitch, 
and, again, they have so many fieldsmen on tho off side that 
it is extremely difficult to get tho ball through them. It is to 
tho off theory state of the game, adopted so much by tho 
bowlers of tho present day, that not only is tho falling off of 
tho cutting atlributablo, but this is answerable, to a vciy great 
degree, for tho so-called slowness of the gamo on voiy many 
occasions, and principally so on good wickets. Tho bowler 
knows he cannot get any break on tho ball, so ho places all 
tho fieldsmen on tho off side, keeps a good length, and bowls 
outside the off stump. Then it is that one secs so many balls 
allowed to pass without any attempt mndo to oven play at 
them. Many times tho cut is made, but how often is it not so 
much, waste of energy ? 

To cut well, )'ou must bo able to time tho ball well, for tho 
effectiveness of tho stroke is entirely duo to yoim proper timing 
and your wnst work, for you need to uso your wrists more in 
making this stroke than in any other. 

There are n^any points at which tho stroke is actually made 1 
what I me^ by this is, tho distance tho ball is away from the 
off stump, and tho distauco is governed by tho pitch and pace 
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of tho ball, and tlie po?ition you wsli tlie ball to go ; llii^ 
particularly applies wben you are cutting behind the wicket. 
To do this, you must more tho right foot across, towards tho 
oflf stump, tho distance being govorned entirely by how far tho 
boll is wido of tho off wicket, always bearing in mind not to 
Over-reach yourself. You must iJiOn bring the^ bat down' 
sharply, hittog a littlo over the ball, and uso your >vrists all 
you can in the act of making tho stroko, which is generally 
made when tho boll is in front of tho off wicket, although I 
have seen it dono when tho ball has passed tho wicket. When 
you are making tho stroko, put plenty of power into it, and 
don't make tho mistake of simply patting the hall, for by 
doing so you aro risking your wicket without tho chance of 
rewaid. 

The forward cut is, I think, far more gouorally made, and, 
when made, the hall goes between a point squaro with the 
wickot and cover point. To do this effectively yon will want 
to he far more perfect .in your liming than in tho hack cut, 
and require to put your left foot across ; do not move your 
right, but let it act as a pivot, and according to tho exact position 
you want tho ball to go you must keep jt firm or turn it 
accordingly, as wbon it is cut towards cover-point the foot will 
not turn, but you will find it will do so naturally should you 
wish the hall to go slightly in front of point or square with tho 
wicket. By putting your left foot across, you have far moro 
command over the hall and can put far more power into your 
stroke. Never cut at tho pitch of tho hall, for this is a veiy 
dangerous stroke and especially so with a howler who is 
howling on the off theory, for it is one tho howler will always tiy 
and moke you do. Always hear in mind to get your hat 
sufficiently over the hall to enable you to causo it to hit tho 
ground a short distance away from you. 

There are lots of players who dearly like to have a good hit 
and I must confess it must he a veiy pleasing sensation, after 
going out and meeting the hall fairly with tho centre of your 
bat, to see it sailing away over ^tbe boundary or perhaps out of 
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tlic ground. I liiive scon both friends and foes do it on many 
occasions, but must say tbnt such a thing has never happened 
to mo, 

* To all criclcolers, when they go out of thoir ground to hit a 
ball, ray advico is to forget that there is such a thing ns a 
wiokot-heeper in the game, for should yon have him in your 
mind, you aro vciy likely to make a inistako. You must 
always get woll to the ball, for if you nTO lutting upon a wicket 
upon which it is breaking, the greater distance 3’oii are away 
from it the more chance you have of missing it. A hitter 
generally hits at the pitch of a ball, and, although it is not the 
correct thing to do, how very successful they very often aro. 
The most dangerous ball to liit at is the one that is breaking 
away from you all the time, for should you give it the least 
lime to break, your chances of losing your wickot aro greatly 
increased. The ball that is breaking to you all the time is 
the one principally picked out, and I must say rightly so, for 
you have a far greater chance of hitting it or sniclung it than 
any other, 

Tliere aro what is known as firm-footed hitters ; not many 
aro blessed with this gift, and it gives them the advantage of 
not having to fear or mn the risk of being stumped, for they, 
in making all the hitting strokes, never move thoir right foot at 
all, simply 'advancing the left foot, as if they were playing 
forward. Any one who has seen Ernest Smith, J. J. Lyons 
and Percy McDonnell, will have seen this pai'ticular class ot 
hitting to perfection. v 

"What a number of batsmen there aro who cannot play 
underhand slow bowling, and this is attributable chiefly to not 
being able to use the foot quickly, also that it is the ex- 
ception for players to have any practice in this particular 
kind of bowling. If at the nets a bowler commences to bowl 
lobs, what a fuss is generally made and how quicldy ho is 
stopped ; the result is that, not having any practice at all, 
upon the first time they aro encountered in a match tlie 
batsman has no idea how ihoj' should' bo plaj’cd. He may not 

0 
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get oni oft tliom, Lnt how plaioJy ho shows his iDabililj to play 
Ihom correctly. 

To play lobs successfully you want to ho nbJo to uso 
your feet quickly in getting out to tho hall. Never allow a 
lob-bowler to make you play a regular, forward stroke, always 
got well to tho ball and hit it before it touches tho ground or 
immediately upon its doing so ; should 3 *ou find yon cannot 
got right out, Tvatoh it aud play it hack. Never think too 
lightly of this class of bowling, for although it is tho opinion of 
nearly ull batsmen that lohs arc easy and can and should bo. 
played Avith tho proA’crhial broomJiandlo, hbw often wo see a 
good number not able to play them Avi..h the full-sized 
regulation bat. No matter how well you can play them, don’t 
try and hit every one for four ; I think it by far the bettor plan 
to bo content Avith two or a single. No\'or forget to use your 
feet. 

Tho strokes I have sot out must bo practised Avith oA*bry 
caro, attention aud porsevei'anco, and got as much 2>mctico ns 
you possibly can, for it is indeed true at cricket that practice 
makes perfect. As I pointed out before, 3’ou avjII learn a A^cry 
groat deal and get many useful hints by ^watching good play^fro 
as often as }ou can; tho hotter the players the sounder 
tho impress ions Avhioh Avill bo convoyed' to you. 

Batting itself is a game of attack and defence, aud, to a 
certain extent, rosoh'os itself into a duel between the bowler 
and tho batsman, and one’s knowledge and patience are pitted 
against the othor^s. The bowder is asbisted by his fieldsmen, 
tho hall and tho Avickots, Avhilst tho batsman has his bat. It 
is, therefore, veiy necessary for the hatsnmn to — Avlicn lio fust 
goes in — take a look round tho field and always Iiaa'c it iiTliis 
memory, so that when tho ball arrives off a^IucIi ho expects to 
get runs, it will help him very much to place it properly. 
AlAva3S take notice when tho fieldsmen are moA'oel or altered 
at all, for many times daring an oa'oi* tho Avicket-kcoporiir tho 
captain) by a sign, changes the position of a fieldsman, and you 
must therefore always ho alert, otherwise, by not noticing tho 
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pcrliaps plight altcratiou, you may he lalccu at a (liEudvan- 
lage. 

Xevcr alter j'our stylo of hatting. What I mean iiriucipally 
hy this is that ouco having got into that stylo which has and 
will come naturally to you, do not raalro tho inistaho of 
altering it for tho pniposo of obtaining any particular stylo 
which yon maj' think lar more taking and effective than 3'our 
own. .tUso do not alter tho nature of tho ganio you have 
accustomed yourself to pin)’. It may ho that from your 
heginning you have played a line, free gamo : this mil last 
)"on for many years ; hat there will come a time when you mil, 
withont any wish on your part, slow down veiy’ considcrahly. 
\Vith a free batsman there is rarely over tho wish to ’have any 
altcratiou in his play ; bnt that cannot ho said of tho slow or 
steady player. There are many, indeed, of this class of 
batsmen who have often mshed they could play tho free and 
forcing gome that is so much admired ; and somo that I havo 
personally known have attempted to make the alteration mth 
voi)’ fatal results to themselves. From really good batsmen 
of tho steady order — and they were not considered slow 
scorers hy any means — they became unable to play either 
gamo properly. Percy McDonnell, of Australia, is the 
only bat'unan in my oxpcricnco who changed his game 
successfully; for my early recollection of* him was as a steady 
player. In altering his gamo, hy adojding tho Ireo stylo of 
cricket, ho sacrificed liis chances of obtaining runs for ono 
whole season. In his case tho sacrifice was, indeed, worthy 
of tho cause, as those thousands who have so often admired 
his hcautifol stylo and play will admit. 

There arc times uhen tho state of tho wicket and force of 
circumstances will compel you to alter your game, hut lliis is 
only for llie time being. All Uioso players who have over 
been told hy their caplaia to forco the game, or had to do so 
hy the badness of tho wicket, well know, if they ax'o not accus- 
tomed to that stylo of play, how extremely difficult it is to do 
so with effecL My advice, then, is to keep to your omi par- 
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ticulai* stylo find game, and you will find it fiir.more to your 
ndvantngo and mucli Vcttor - Ilian trying to play a kind of-, 
game that will jeopardise tho ono you already have. 

Anolhor thing that it is advisablo to hear in mind -vshen 
hatting is, after you have run any runs, ho suro to regain your 
hrcaih heforo playing tho next hall. You will, of course, have 
to do this without delaying tho gamo in any way ; hut taking 
a few moments Is perfectly justifinhlo and quite necessary to 
ennhlo you to play propei*]y. There is no douht in my mind 
that running affects your eyesight in a greater or lesser 
degree, according to the condition you arc in ; and should 
30U take your stand and play at the hall when you have not 
rogainod your breathy your oyes will give a different concep- 
tion of tho flight, and perhaps ho tho means of your losing 
yonr wicket \ and then, again, should the ball he ono oft 
which you hope to score, you cannot do justice to your stroko. 

Tho bettor your condition, tho less chance there is of your 
doing what boxers have generally to do, and what I have often 
heard hatsmen express as sparring for wind. If you should 
care to go in for a system of training, it can only do good ; 
for in ovoiy department of tho gamo, tho hotter condition you 
aro in tho bettor chances you havo of doing yourself justice. 
Good condition means stamina, and you certainly want this 
to play a long innings ; and, solely for tho want of it, I havo 
often scon batsmen get out. You coi*tainIy require it, should 
3 on have a day’s outing in the field, especially so if you are 
a howler ; so my adnee is to make it a rule to he as fit as 
possible. 

Another great essential in tho makings of a good batsman 
is to loam to ho ahlo to judge whon to run. You cannot 
commence to leam too soon ; for it is a very important factor 
in tho game, and one upon which many, many games havo 
been lost and w’on. It looks very easy indeed to run np and 
down tho wicket, and especially so whon two hatsmen are in 
\\ho ai-o really good judges ns to the proper time to run ; but 
put with one of these a batsman who cannot judge wellj and 
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ilien jon ■will see how difi'crcnt it all appears. It is wonderful 
what nms really can he made hy two good judges, ■who under- 
stand and have confidence in each other. 

As a rule, you do not stand in the crease ■when you are at 
the howler's end, hut a little outside of it ; yon should then 
rest your bat on the ground, making stiro it is in a line with 
the insido of the popping-crease ; and as the bowler delivers 
the hall, walk — or, technically speaking, back-up — two or 
three yards ; you will then have the advantage of being on the 
move, and wiU gain the distance you have advanced should 
you have to run. Always be sure never to get so far away 
from your wicket as will cause you any trouble to get back ; 
also do not back up until the ball leaves the bowler’s hand, 
otherwise you might be run oat by the bowler. If the ball is 
hit behind the wicket, you will, generally, judge it. ^lake up 
your mind instantly, call at once and distinctly, and run. 
‘Whenever yonr partner calls you, either ran at once, or, in 
the event of your not intending to run, say “ 2so !” iia.Tie- 
diately. 

All those balls hit in &ont of the wicket, the batsman who 
hits them is the proper person to judge them. Never hesitate, 
in the slightest ; for not only will you confuse yourself, bat 
your partner j and, should you do so three or four times, it 
will be the means of his losing all confidence in von. 

Should yon bo in with a really bad runner, it is always a 
good plan, and may save your wicket and also a match, for 
you to go to him and quietly ask him to allow you to judge all 
the runs. "When you arc running do not cross at all, hut 
keep your own side, and always have your head up and your 
eyes about you ; for I have seen a few players, directly the 
hall has been struck, lower their heads and run down tho 
wicket as if there were no such thing as a hard cricket hall 
in the field. By doing this, not only may you collide with 
your partner, but tho hall might ho thrown at the wicket, and 
you, being in the way, would receive a nasty knock. If j'ou 
possibly can, it is alwa}-s as well to have a look at tho bail. 
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When running into tho* cronso, yon will always have tho hat irf 
advance of you, and ho quite certain to alwaj'S ground it just 
hoforo yon come to tho crease, and run ydt]x it along the 
ground until your foot are inside. By this means you will 
have your hat safe insido the crease long heforo you woxdi 
should you run with it in the air, and hy having it in tho latter 
position you might he run out ; for how often do wo see what 
looks to ho a vciy near thing — ^in fact, tho hatsman looking as 
if he bad tho hat well in — but when given “ run out ” it has 
been ascortoined that, although tho hat \^as really inside 
tho creaso, it was in tho air and ovor tho crease, hut not 
grounded. 

Also when you are running more than one run do not run 
with your feet into the crenso ; there is no need at all for this, 
for you should desire to save as- much gi'ound as you can, and 
to do this it will ho snfliciont for yon to run as near to tho 
crease as to onahlo yon to put the bottom of tho blade of your 
hat just insido the popping crease ; you must ho certain of 
doing so, otherwise you will he liable to make a short run. When 
running it is always advisable, as you are passing your 
partner, to give him some intimation as to whether or not 
ihoro is another run, this is principally the case when his 
hack is to tho hall, for it vnJl save him the momentary time of 
judging for himself as he is turning at the opposite crease. 
It is very ideasant indeed to make a short run, and tho 
making of them no doubt pleases tho onlookers very much ; 
but do they pay the batsman for the making ? I think not. To 
make them a risk is ran, this in itself wo all know has a 
certain charm about it; then, again, when frequently made, 
they have tho effect of perhaps demoralising tho field, but 
this is not often, as all good cricketers know that it is sim- 
ply a question of time wheii the penalty will have to ho paid. 
In making short runs they only count one at a time and what 
valuable wckets are lost in tho attempt. Not only this, it 
takes a lot out of a hatsman, for he has to he always moving 
and running at Tiis top qrood, and no matter how good his 
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Condidon 3niiy Lc, lie will find it aflect his wind, and coii- 
poquonlly his hatting. 

Yon should always run for a catch, that is when Uio hall is 
hit in the air and appears likcl}* to ho caught ; never mind how 
easy tho catch sconis, always run if, in your judgment, there 
is one, hut do not do so should there ho any chance of being 
run out if the catch is missed. 

In hatting, thoi’C is, ns a rule, n great deal of good and had 
luck, and whatever may come to yon — for you aro sure to 
have both — always take it in the same wn^* and ho just ns 
bright and cheerful in your defeats ns you aro in your 
sncccsses. Every halsinan has rovorsos, and do what ho will, 
cannot score ; when this tiino comes, ns it does to most, do 
not ho dishcarlcucd, hut ho the more determined to succeed. 

There are times nhen the hatsninu goes right ofl' his foim, 
and rkithough ho cannot feel any diflcrenco in himself and 
cannot account for it, ho does not seem to he able to got a 
rnn. In this ca^o I should recommend a neck’s rest away 
from the ericl;ct-ficld entirely; it is tho only plan I have 
ever found to he of use. 

Every batsman is reiy keen to score cvci^’ time ho goes to 
the wicket, hut everyone who lias ever played the game has 
f.uind how impossible tin's is. There arc many, indeed, who 
score most cousislonlly ; to do this, you want to ho both 
patient and careful. It is very unwise to go in thinlung you 
will ho able to got your score in about five minutes. Without 
you arc very patient, you will not make long scores. Never 
relax your carefulness ; no matter what number of runs j'ou 
have made, always play as if j'ou had to make fifty more. 

In conclusion, let me again remind and advise you to pay 
tho greatest attention to tho teachings of j’our mentor, and 
tiy, to tlio host of your abilit 3 ', to carry out tho doctrines ho 
wishes to inculcate yoii with, have all tho practice j’ou pos- 
sibly can, alwaj’s endeavouring to make your strokes correctly, 
and never lose an opportunity of observing really good players. 
Bo in real earnest with the whole thing, and by exorcising plenty 
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of patience and persoYoronco yon will malvo rnpi^ stndoa 
towards excelling in this branch of the game which, without 
doubt, is tho most pleasant and best of all in tho great game 
of cricket. 

• » ■ 

FIELDING. 

To this department of tho game of cricket how few there are 
who giro that strict attention which it undoubtedly requires. 
Fielding to all onlookers scorns perfectly shnplo, very easy, 
and can bo done without botheiing very much about it. There 
are heaps of players ,who think the same, and who would 
never dream of taking every opportunity of improving or 
perfecting themselves, and who are convinced it can bo dono 
quite as a matter of course. 

In tliis life of ours nature has bestowed upon bipeds,* 
quadrupeds, etc., tho gift of being able to catch and stop all 
Idnds of things, and it is this gift 'that tho crickotor applies 
when ho is fielding, for there can bo no^loubt whatever .that 
where one poi'son lias a natural idea, of being able to bat 
properly and correctly, there aro twenty who can go into a 
cricket-field and field tho ball very "well indeed. There being 
this natural aptitude, the player has only to gain experience ; 
give it ^our best attention and pei’ssvei'anco, and, with plenty 
of practice, 3 'ou will bo certain to become a first-class fields- 
man. 

If you should be able to play in matches every day, you 
would then have tho best of practice, and be gaining experience 
tho whole time but if 3 *ou only can play for a couple of days 
and practise tho rest, tiy to have some fielding whilst you are 
at the nets ; you can easily make lots of fielding for yourself 
and will derive groat benefit trom it. 

■ Always bear in mind how necessaiy it is for you to become 
a good fieldsman, for upon it, many times, will depend your 
inclusion in a team, and very often you will be chosen in pre- 
ference to a bettor batsman Avho fails in his fielding. ' 
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Bo not Tttnko tlio mislalco of always llcWiug iii ono place ; it 
may bo very nice and tcry likely muck easier to bo alaa 3 's in 
tbo same place ; but you would get into a way that would 
make yon feel nncomfoiiablo and totally unfit for any other 
position. 'Wlicn you are learning, tiy and field one day at 
one place and ono day at another, j*on will Ibcn got into a way 
of feeling noror out of place and bo able to fill any position. 
To do tliis you will no doubt have a great deal of work ; but 
the result wall repay you. You will aKo requiro to bo very 
active, have plenty* of dash, and bo able to throw well, for Ibis 
latter is very essential wdicn yon arc out in Iho long-field. 
Ko person who c.innot throw well and fast ought over to go 
out in the long-field, for the batsmen very qnicldj' indeed 
notice the defect, and invariabl)’ run when othcraiso they 
wonld not tliiuk of doing so. 

There is a groat deal of judgment rcqnired all the time you 
arc fielding, and tbo greater knowledge yen liavo of tbo gamo 
the quicker yon will bo able to Judge the correct thing to do. 

You must bo on tbo walcb from tbo moment the bowler 
takes the ball in bis band ; you will then see tbo ball inldied, 
and while j'onr eyes are following its course j'ou will see tbo 
batsman shape and bo able to judge whether be will play 
forwwd, back, or go for a bit, this will help j'on immensely 
and enable 5'on to start and get to Iho b.all in a very much 
quicker way than you otliorwiso would. You know by tbo 
stroke where the ball should go, and so j’ou anticipate a little. 
This, of course, only applies to tlio fieldsmen in front of tbo 
wicket, for on no acconnt should anj-ono fielding in the slips 
move about, tlicy should got their proper position and keep it ; 
the ball goes to Ibcni so quiclily and at such awkward angles 
that Iboy have no time to think about wlioro it should or 
should not go. I have very frequently seen catches missed 
there simply tbrongh the moving witli tbo idea of anticipating 
ever so little tbo spot where it wws thought tbo ball wonld 
come. 

As tbo ball is struck, you, at tbo same lime, judge it 
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tlicro is a clmncc of a mn, and according to its’ paco so yon 
will need to dash in to field it. If it is hit straight at 'you, 
and hard, you will • generally not move much, if at all, and it 
will ho a good plan for you to close your legs. 

Another very good thing for you to remomber is, never to 
field any hall with one hand when you could do so with t\vo,v 
and the same thing applies to catching, I think it' is 
inesousablo for anyone to tiy and mnko a catch with ono 
hand when ho could just as easily make it with the two. Yet 
we BOO it done nearly every day, and the remark, when g^von, 
generally is — “ Oh, I thought I could not miss it.” Making 
catches with the ono hand looks very pretty, but they are often 
missed, and knowing what great difiercncos the missing a 
catch sometimes makes in a game, ovoiy fieldsman should 
remember that it is far better to be sui'O than sorry. 

The advantage of being able to throw well is a groat ono 
indeed, and when done correctly adds gi'oatly to the value of thb 
fieldsman who can field the boll with dash and cortaiut}'. ’ It is, 
indeed, the exception to find a cricketer who cannot throw ; 
but bow many of them can return the ball to tho wicket with 
that rapidity and accui’acy which is required to run tho 
batsman out. It is very essential for tho beginner to leom to 
return tbo ball well ; do not stop to tako aim and do not throw 
over, for by doing so you will necossarily go through an 
action which loses lots of time. What you have to tiy and 
learn is to pick the boll up and return it in the ono action, and 
when you are thinwing, keep your arm as nearly in a line nith 
yomr shoulder as you can, you will thus cultivate a quick 
return and he able to return tho ball with groat speed and 
without any unnecessary force or labour. This principally 
applies to fieldsmen near tho wiokot, for, as a rule, out-fields 
being too far away, have to oxerciaa much moro force and 
power in getting the haU to tho wickets and genei-olly throw 
over, when, as a rule, the boll reaches the wicket on the first 
bound. 

When fielding near tbo wicket make a practice of throwing 
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about a fool above ibo wicbets, for then Ibo porson receiving 
the ball is enabled to got tbo bails oil’ withont Iho slightest 
loss of time. It is ‘ a good plan to take advantage of tbo 
intcml when a man is out, to practise a little uitb tbo wicket- 
keeper, if YOU only do it half a do/.on times, on two or tbreo 
occasions during tbo time yon are fielding, 3*on will bo 
Rnq)riscd at the improvement yon will make, and how soon 
you will bo able to throw with the greatest accuracy. 

You mu't always boar in mind that it is necessary to back 
np a fieldsman who is fielding the ball close to you, for should 
bo miss it or fumble it, you uiJI be ready, and may uot only 
save four runs but be in a position to cause a run-out. AKo, 
when the ball is thrown in to the bonier or wicket-keeper, o^er 
bo ready to back np, not getting too near to either. 

Catching well is a vorj' impottani factor in good fielding, 
and ono cannot practise it too much. I liavo often board it 
rcraaxkcd that if all tbo chances were taken, Uio sido doing so 
would win, and my cvperienco lias taught mo that in niuo 
cases out of ten, it is strictly true, but it is, indeed, tbo 
exception for all Ibo chances to bo taken. I think it is a wcll- 
rccognisod fact among all cricketers, that no matter bow 
cxcellout a fieldsman is or bow sure bo may be, tbo well- 
known remark of — they all miss them, has been applied to him 
on some occasion. I have seen many very good ground fields 
who were no good at all at a enfeb, and i\bj' this should bo so 
it is bard to say. Tbci*o arc many catches that to miss is quite 
excusable, but wo often soe plenty of others whore no oxcuso 
c.au 1)0 ofi’ored. I think tbo hardest of all is the ono liit in tbo 
air, and for which you have to wait ; it looks so easy, and no 
doubt is, and should bo caught, so ovory ono thinks, ns n 
matter of conrse, and wOion raissod, no one, not even ll'm 
fieldsman himself, knows Low it has boon dono, and as ho 
liears a Icind of wondering roar from the crowd, I am suro ho 
is not helped out of his difticnlty. It is, tlicroforo, necessary 
for you to pay a good deal of altontiou to your catching, and it 
is advisable to have as much practice ns you can got. You 
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can always got tliis wlion in the field. , It is the best of prafi- 
tico to got a player at the nets to bit the ball out to you, 
for it then comes to you in quite a diUbrout way to .wben 
thrown. 

Always maho it a rule to tiy for a catch, you will never 
know what you can get to until j’ou try, and it is far belter to 
lose fonr runs in the attempt than not to try. Do not make 
the mistake of closing your fingers until the ball is in your 
hand, for this moans missing the catch and very likely hurting 
your fingers. The art of making catches in the long-field is 
by judging the flight of the ball well and of course being able 
to got to it. It is advisable when in the act of catching, to 
allow your hands to give a little, by doing this tho ball uill 
not rebound in any way and will have loss chauco of getting 
out. 

No matter where you may bo placed, or how often you may 
bo changed, do as you aro told immediately, and it would bo 
advisable for you to bo on tho look oat for a sign from tho 
bowler, captain or wicket-keeper, when you .can move ns 
required without drawing the attention of the batsman, for 
there aro many times a bojvler wants a fieldsman to move a 
short distance fi’om whore ho is standing, and uishes to 
convoy the notice without being seen; tho time generally 
chosen for this is when ho is walking back to the place fioin 
which he commences to bowl. 

Should you make a mistake do not think about it, and try 
all the harder. I think it veiy true with fielding, that ono 
mistake makes many, for I have often noticed really good 
fieldsmen minko a mistake, and for a timo scorn to go all to 
pieces, then, by trying hard and strict attention, got into their 
form again. 

With tho crickot-grounds in such perfect order as they, aro 
at tho present timo, there seems to be really no excuse for 
bad ground fielding, and such a thing is not often seen. 
When mistakes are made it is generally through tho ball 
bumping up at the last moment, or perhaps breaking away a 
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littlo, and talsuig tbe fieldsman Ly surprise, for sucli tilings 
are not expected or looked for np6n the grounds wliicli have 
tbe greatest amount of conddcnco placed- in tliem. And yet 
it should not be so, for tlio fieldsman should be prepared for 
anything, or rather ho is supposed to bo so. I have seen 
really wonderful fielding upon rough grounds, and no matter 
how the bull bumped, shot or broke away, it was stopped, 
and I often wondered what fielding would bo likc' if all first- 
class cricketers, upon their good grounds, displayed the same 
amount of watchfulness and activity that I then saw. 

ThorO can bo no doubt that tho prettiest sight of all is to 
seo a team who are fielding really well, each one seeming to 
try to outdo his neighbour, and tho whole imbued with the 
idea of saving runs and getting their opponents out. It 
arouses a gro.it amount of enthusiasm, not only among tho 
spoctatoi-s, bat also among the players themselves, and as 
each brilliant piece of fielding is done the player is aowarded, 
not only with tho worthy thought that he has done his 
duty, but that his skill is duly appreciated by those about 
him. 

Yon must then always remember that no matter how good 
you are with tho bat, j-ou must also be able to field well, for 
unless you can do so yon will be left out of many matches 
that you have the most ardent wish to play in, and have the 
mortification of seeing a player who cannot bat nearly as well 
as you can, but who is a very good' field, put into tho team in 
your stead. In a great many cases it is very much easier to 
save runs than make them, and so it is that a really first-class 
field is worthy of his place in a team. 

Cricket itself, and tho grounds upon which tlio game is 
played, have within tho last few years made groat advances 
and improvement, and the placing of tho field has, to a certain 
extent, altered. ' This is most noticeable with medium-paced 
bowlers, who, on good wickets, only have one man on tlie on 
side; this is attributable to their accuracy, and enables them 
to very much strengthen the off side. . Of course, when the 
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ball is breaking at all thou it is that nearly all the duly 
recognised plans como into force, and it is advisable* that I 
shoidd sot them outw 

THE WICKET-KEEPER. 

I THINK ovei^ono who understands the game will most 
readily admit that this is the most difficult and important 
position of the whole field. Only those who keep wickets, or 
have tried to do so, really know what a task it is, and also 
what a thankless one. You are supposed to stop every ball 
that passes the batsman and the wicket, to take every chance 
that is given yon, and, in fact, to never mako a mistake ; 
should yon do this, it is only what you should do, it is taken 
as a matter of course, and very little praise is given yon. 
Not that cricketers play the game for the soke of the praise 
they may get, but, at the same time, there is a certain amount 
of satisfaction in knowing that your efforts are appreciated, 
and I am sui'c this knowledge every person who plays likes to 
have. 

On the other hand, every mistake is duly noticed and 
chronicled, a due record of the byes you lot made against you, 
and notwithstanding you may have bnrisod hands, judgment is 
given against you. 

No mistake in the field is so excusable as that made by a 
wicket-keeper, and wore the difficulties of the position tho- 
roughly understood I think ^many unkind criticisms would bo 
loft unsaid, I do not wish to defend the defects in wicket- 
keepers, but simply to mako my readers understand what a 
difficult and onerous position it is to fill, 

I am sure none of my remarks would deter any young 
hoginnor, nor have I the slightest wish for them to do so ; for 
I know what a groat charm there is in being behind the 
wicket. It is the position in which I first entered the crioket- 
licld, and was one that had the greatest charm and pleasure 
for me for many years. 
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THE WICKET-KEEPER. 

As in balling tJio greatest essential in wicljcl-kocping is 
tbo timing and liaviug 3'onr Lands w'orking in perfect unison 
with 3'our eyes. It is to 3’our perfect timing that j’on Lave to 
look in preventing your Lands from being bruised and 
yoni- fingers being Lurt, for it is only wLen mis-timing tho ball 
3'ou are very apt to close your fingers just a littlo before tbo 
ball comes to Land, and you consequently suffer. 

Tbo first thing to do is to get a comfortable stand behind 
tbo wicket, Laving j'our feet a sufficient distance away from it, 
that will enable you to bring your Lands or rather the tips of 
yonr fingers to witliin about an inch of tho wicket — in fact, 
3'OU want to got them as close as you can without touching, 
and this without Laving your arms strolclied out. I* should 
suggest not quite two feet, yon will then find that 3’our elbows 
are almost on v’our sides and tho hands in the proper position, 
when 3'ou can use them as quicldy as necessary. As there is 
so much medium-paced bowling at tho present time, it will bo 
as well for 3'ou to stand so that your body is behind tho 
middle and off, or off wicket, this will onablo yon to have n 
better command of tho off side, without having to move your 
feet. 

When -taking tho ball, tiy and do so uith tho one action and, 
of course, as near to the wicket as j'ou can. What I mean by 
Uiis is, do not allow 3'our bands to go back, as it were, with 
tho ball, and then bring tlicm to tho wicket, but moot tho ball 
and Carr)’ it to the bails all with tho ono action ; you will 
thus save tho particle of time that may mean boating tho 
batsman. This is the gi’oat secret of Blackliam’s brilliant 
wickct-kccping, for Ijo takes tlm ball closer to tbo wicket and 
with this one action bettor than anyone I ever saw. 

You want to do this with all balls which you take to tbo 
wickets with the object of stumping if necessary. All wickot- 
keopers seem to bo able to watch tho ball and tho popping- 
crease at tho same time, and it is voiy neoossaiy for them to 
do so, for they cannot afford to lose a chance. Do not bo 
afraid to knock tho bails off if you have tho slightest doubt, 
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for it is encli nioincnlnry vrorlc, that at times you cannot sec, 
and yon can always put tlio bails on again nilliout any Irotiblo. 

Bo ns quiet in all your actions as yon can, '(\ithoul any 
■unnecessary llonrisluug, and do not appeal witbont rcasounblo 
cause, for not only is it unfair to the ujnpiros and batsmen, 
but is tbo means of gelling yon a reputation that it is just as 
well to bo witbont. 

irr’ Alwaja remember tbal on tbo line is out. 

You arc able to reo all tbc balls to tbo off in a much better 
•nay tban 3 on do on tbo leg side, and consequently depend in 
most eases on }our bands ; bnl on tbo log side it is different. 
jrovrn(lny.=>, nben tbo responsibility of no long stop is upon 
tlio tbouldcrs of tbo nicbct-liccper, j'ou bavo to do evoiytbing 
in your power to prevent bjes, and it is when tbo ball goes to 
leg llmt tbo all-in system comes into full force. Y’ou, of 
course, cannot get such a good sight of tbo ball, and tbereforo 
arc not able to judge it so correctly ; it is then ncccssaiy to 
move ■\rell on tbo leg side and ptit ynnr body behind it co that 
in ease yon do not stop it -wilb your bands, you do so with 
your pads or body. It is not often that you get chances ol 
clumping on tbo log side, and alien yon do, there is a certain 
amount of chance worlc about it — nltbougb at times 1 bavo 
seen Blncbbnm do such things that it loobed tbo eimplcst and 
easiest thing in tbo world. 

You nro always ablo to tell wbclbor a batsman intends 
playing forward or back ; when forward, then bo ready and take 
tlio ball to tbo bails with one action. Tt’bcn ho plaj-s back 
tboro is no need, for ho will not then drag over tbo crease, 
and 3-ou can come back •with your Lands when, should tbo ball 
bo touched, you will bavo a greater cbanco of making tbo 
cafeh. 

■V\’ilb Tory fast boaling 3’ou will rarely get a obance ot 
slumping, and you will save 3 our bauds a vciy good deal by 
allowing thorn to give a litUo as you arc lakiug tbo ball. Up 
to a short timo ago it -was considered not tbo correct thing for 
a wicket-keeper to stand back to Ibis class of bouling, but ol 
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Info it lias comn info groat force nml with very geod fQcct. 
It is no tlonl)t o very good pliiii, foi* not only ere tlio hands 
nnd hyes saved, hut many ratehes aro made that oihorwiho 
would have been mipsod. 

' It is hardly npco««arA‘ for me (o remind j'ou to always be on 
Iho look ool, for if yon nto not, yon will ho romiiuU’d in a 
much hotter way than any 1 conld tell yon. 

Yon nrc in the position to see nit that goes on — ran tell how 
a howler is howling, and if loo short it is advisable that you 
fibould loll him ; yon can see if Ibo batsman is defective in any 
pailicnlnr slrolco, nnd, in fact, by your observation nnd sugges- 
tions can immensely help tho bowler nnd yonr captain. 
Kevor bo afraid to oiler suggestions; yon can invariably 
depend upon their being received in tho proper spirit. 

You should always ho upon yonr feet in a way that will 
onnhlo you to start quickly, for you may have to make a shoit, 
sharp dash for a calcli just in front of tho wicket or on tho 
leg side, and ngam want to got quickly to -a hall phayed on tho 
leg side, so’ as to save tho run, 

"When tho hall is relumed from tho field always ho hchiud 
your wicket if possible, and over bo ready for tho sharp re- 
turns from round about tlio wickol ; should you relax your 
vigilance for a moment, it may moan ovcrlhrow.s nnd runs. 

Try your hardest and best all tho lime nnd do not bo dis- 
heartened by n few non-succcsscs, bard knocks and peibnps 
ndverso criticisms; You aro almost suro to bo tbn recipient 
of all Ibcso; but do not allow }Oursclf to bo iuflucncod by 
them in any way or let yonr fasto for this bmneh of tho game 
flccronso in tho slightest : should, you do so, tho charm has 
gone, and you will not make very groat improvement. 

LONG STOP. 

As far as first-class cricket is coucevued long stopping has 
hecomo a tiling of the past "Whether this has hcou bmught 
about by the improvement of the grounds, the accuracy of tho 
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.bowling, or the ability of the wicliet-kcq>ers of the present 
.day, it would be, perhaps, hard to determine ; but I expect the 
combination is answerable for doing away with a position 
which at one time was one of the most important, and for 
which a player was very often selected solely on his ability to 
fill this place. Being able to do without a long stop has done, 
in my opinion, an immense amount of good to the game. It 
places an extra field at the captain’s disposal, and I am suro 
it is answerable for the very poat improvement in the wickot- 
keeping of the last few years. 

SHORT SLIP. 

Tuts position, to my mind, is only second to the wicket- 
keeper, both in importance and tho difficult, bard work that 
bus -to be done. It is a place that requires plenty of practice, 
and how few fieldsmen there are who could go there and at the 
first do themselves justico. I have often heard players say : 
“Oh, I like to fieId|so-and-so,” but I have hardly ever hoard any 
ono say they liko fielding at short slip, and go there in pro- 
forouoo to any other place. To fill this position, you want to 
bo very quick and to be able to catch very well indeed, and also 
veiy’ attentive, for tho ball comes to yon so quickly and at so 
many angles that you will find no time for anything else but 
wat(^ng the ball. You require to be quiclmess itself for 
you have to stoop to a ball coming low or reach and time one 
that is travelling very fast over your head ; again, you havo 
chances that yon can only readi with one hand, and no doubt 
those aro most difiicnli) for you may have to stretch your arm 
out so far that all your muscles are at the utmost tension, 
whon it is most difficult to retain tho hall in your band. Yon 
must always try and -retain yonr hold of tho hall, even if you 
should fall whilst maldng tho catch. Should this happen to 
you, remember to hold your hand as far off tho ground as yon 
can, otherwise tho umpire may think the ball has touched tho 
ground and give the batsman’ in, 
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Tlio corrccb distanco for you to stand from the wicket is 
governed entirely by the pace of the bowler and the nature of 
the wicket, for yon will necessarily stand much closer to a 
mc(Uiun>pacod bowler, when the ball is coming slowly off the 
pitch, than you would when the wicket is fiist. Always bo on 
the look out, for fear the bowler wishes you to move ; he may 
want you a little nearer or dcepei’, finer or wider, and, no 
matter which it is or how littlo, move at once, for, no matter 
how well you may be able to judge, it is your duty to obey, 
and it satisfies the bowler, which I have known on many 
occasions to be a very great thing. 

You stand, stooping sb’ghtly, with your hands ready in front 
of your body and watch the bowler as he is delivering the ball, 
for you will nearly always bo able to toll if it is his intention 
to bowl a fast ball, when you will be fully prepared. There is 
always the variation in pace to bo watched, and it is necessary 
for j'ou to have as clear a view of the ball as you can. 

Do not anticipate at all, for in nine cases out of ton you 
will be wTong. "What I moan by this is, that you sco the ball 
pitched, perhaps it is a little more to tho off than usual, and 
you think it will bo so much wider of you and you more in 
that direction ; orj may bo, it is pitched on tho log stump and 
you move to tho on side, with tho no doubt laudable object of 
saving tho run, tho result being that tho ball has gono to tho 
spot where you have boon and should have remained standing. 
You have quito enough to do without trying to judge whore 
tho ball ■\vill bo liit. 

All the best short slips I have ever known get their position 
and keep it, never moving until after tho ball has hit tho bat ; 
and my advice to you is to do the same. 

You have also to remember that it is your place to run after 
the snicks on tho log side, and generally the byes. You must 
also back-up tho wickot-keepor ; and should he havo occasion 
to run away from tho wicket, 3'ou will run up to his place, so 
as to back tho ball if-nccessar}',' 

Do not be afraid to try' for anything ^ for you will never 
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]:now Khat yon cnn rcftUy roach until you try. Yon hnvo 
only to vratch a few of Iho cricketers of the present day 
fielding in tho slips to know how it all should ho dono : and 
then, by constant practice and altoniion, try and make your- 
self as good ns they are. 

THIRD MAN. 

Lr this position the fieldsman has a lot of responsible work 
to do ; and, no matter how things are going, ho must always 
keep cool and collected. It is to this part of tho field a groat 
number of short rims ore made ; aud it is really wonderful 
with what ease runs can bo made by tw'o batsmen who 
thoroughly understand each other ; so it is thoroughly neces- 
sary for yon to be in tho right spot, and oven should tho run 
be made two or three times, do not got flurried in any way. 
Yon have to bo very watchful, for the ball may curl or break 
away out of your reach, and comes at times in the most awkward 
manner. There is no one to back you up, and should yon 
miss fielding tho ball, it means three or four runs, and a Tory 
good run for yoursolf. Tho correct spot to stand is that, no 
matter what tho pace of tho wicket is, in which you -can save 
iho run. You require plenty of dash, and, should, tho run bo 
attempted, quick decision ns to tlio proper wiclcot for tho ball 
to bo thrown, and when tlirowing throw it on the full and 
about a foot above the bails. 


POINT. 

•To make a good point you require to have good and quick 
eyesight, to be able to catch well, activity and good judgment, 
so as to tell quickly whether a batsman intends placing for- 
wai'd or back, and how he intends to make the stroke which 
may cause the ball to come fl^g in your direction. It is as 
well, whilst filling this positioh,for you to have a knowledge of 
all tho batsmen you play aga&st ; but, of course, it takes a 
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ConsidcraMi) lime for yon to do liiis ; wlicn nllninod, you net 
flcconling to tlio strength or weakness of the batsman's catting 
capabilities. For iiisinncc, wlioro a plnycr ents strongly and 
well, you keep Iho proper distance away, treating tho stroke 
with the respect it so richly deserves; but, on tho other hand, 
yon can go much nearer to a batsman who cannot and does not 
make the stroke well. As in most places in tho field, tho 
di-stanco you stand away from tho wicket is governed by tho 
pace both of tho bowling and of the ground, and the position is 
gcnomlly a little in front of a lino with tho wicket. I think 
point, as a rule, takes a sharp glance at the howler as ho is 
delivering tho hall and then watches the batsman ; ho 0.111 
then tell whether to move or not; for should tho batsman 
play the hall either forward or hack, ho can work in towaids 
the -wicket in a greater or lesser degree, according to the con- 
dition of tho ground. Ton must always he careful not (0 
run in too far ; for many limes have I seen tho host of points 
do this, fully cspccling tho h.ill to fall into their ready hands, 
when, to their utmost clingrin, it calmly went over their head.s 
and fell quietly to tho ground at their baclcs. When yon see 
tho batsman framing to cut tho ball, I think it by far Ujo best 
plan to remain still ; you will then bo far more ready for tlio 
catch, or to slop it, than by moving or Irjing to judge the spot 
where it may go. Jfy cxpcriouco has been that far more 
catches como to hand when point docs not try to anticipate. 

"Watch tho game, and always ho ready to back-up tbo 
wickcl-kccpor or bowler when required. 

COVER-POINT. 

To fill Ibis position llio fieldsman must bo in tbo best of 
condition, for bo lias to bo continually ou tho movo, covering 
a fair area of ground ; and what witli dashing in to tho hall, 
and having to chaso it very frequently to prevent its going to 
tho boundary, ho will have his staying powers taxed to tho 
utmost. To anyone who is really fond of fielding this is a 
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capital place, for tbcy get sucli a lot of "ffork to Ho, altbougb, 
Binco ^0 introdnction of the extra cover-point, a little of tbo 
■work is taken away from tbo cover proper. Still, tbero is 
enongb left for bim to do; and to boo a really tirst-clasB fields- 
man fielding at this place is a very great pleasure indeed. 
Tou want to bo very quick upon your feet, for yon bnvo to bo 
continually on tbo look-out for tbo ball that is played slowly 
and tbo run attempted. It would bo easy for 3 '’ou to got ibo 
proper position wore tbo ball to como always with tbo same 
pace ; but unfoitunatoly, from a fieldsman’s point of augw, tbcy 
do not ; and as tbo ball is vory often bit in your direction at 
a great paco, you •want to bo a snlBciont distance away to give 
you a chance of getting to and stopping it. By watching the 
batsman, you will know directly bo makes tbo stroke what you 
have to do, and wbotber he has any idea of a run. You must 
be able to pick tbo ball up and return it to tbo 'uicket as it 
were with ono action ; but do not make tbo mistake of wanting 
to throw it before you have fielded it. You want to throw 
■with accuracy and speed ; and when throwing, got into tbo 
■way of never allowing your arm to get above tbo level of your 
Bbonlder : it will bo a quick, •wristy throw, and, ■with a littlo 
practice, you will got vory aoonrato. You must bo ready for 
oveiything ; for no matter’ how tbo ball may birmp, shoot or 
twist about, or at what paco it may como, tbo penalty for 
bolding such a rcqronsiblo position is that yon aro expected to 
.stop everything. 'Wbenover I see a really good man fielding 
at cover-point and doing brilliant tlrings, it always recalls to 
my mind the many occasions I have bad tbo pleasure of 
watching the Eev. Vernon Boyle, who was, to my mind, the 
safest and most brilliant cover-point among many vory good 
ones indeed. 


MIp-OPF. 

This is another position in which there is plenty to do, and 
you must be untiring in your efforts ; for, although you gene- 
rally have the man in tbo long-fiold to support you, you often 
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have a good ran after the ball ; you also cover a good space to 
the left and right. You, again, have to look qui for those hits 
which send the hall back to the bowler, whom it is your duty 
to bo constantly backing-up. It is vciy necessary for you to 
bo able to catch w^ and with either hand ; for many brilliant 
catches avo made in fiiis position, and there is no doubt many 
of thorn require a lot of catching and holding, for the ball is 
.hit very hard to you, as a rale. At times you have to stoop 
low down for the catch ; another time it is driven straight at 
your body ; and then there is the most difficult catch of all — 
the ono that is rising from the moment it loaves tho bat : 
how hard this is. to catch a number of cricketers know to their 
cost ; for it is so easy to misjudge the height of it— ;-you do 
not got your hand or hands high enough — tho consequence 
being it hits the tips of your fingers, braises them, or perhaps 
puts a joint out. You must always watoh the batsman, so as 
to get an idea as to the stroke he intends playing ; and should 
• ho play it quietly in front of him towards you, dash in at 
once, so as to save the single. With practice, you will soon 
bo able to tell, from the pitch of tho ball and the natm'o of tho 
stroke, tho direction in which it will go, and thus you will 
gain a yard or two that may be very beneficial. You must 
face anything and everything, and never flinch. You have 
many-chances of making a run-out ; and, as they are gene- 
rally quick things, you must have good judgment to notice and 
decide the proper wicket to throw to : you must decide 
instantly, and return the ball with accuracy and speed. Like 
all players who field so near tho wickets, you should practice 
occasionally your throwing : throw to the wiokot-keopor from 
your position, with good speed, trying to make him take tho 
ball about a foot above tho bails. 


LONG-FIELD. 

Many cricketers look upon this position as the. easiest and 
most desirable in the whole field, thinking that, whatever they 
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liavo to do, they mil have plenty of time to see the ball and 
indge accordingly. And 3 'et bow often Las tbo wish been that 
tbe time bad not been so long ; for when tbo ball is coining 
to yon from a lofty hit, tbo time seems twice as long as it 
really is Ton have, no donbt, jndgod it well, and are waiting 
for it mill rcnd_v hands ; yon Icnow that cvcryono is watching 
the ball and yourself ; and tbo thongbt comes to j'on, “ Oh, 
what if I should miss it 1 ” and, sbonld y-ou do so, what a 
dnffer yon aro called 1 It is, without doubt, the most uncom- 
fortablo catch you can have, and you cannot bo too careful 
over it. To catch well in the out-field, you must bo able to 
judge the flight of tbo ball correctly ; for by doing so you 
get well to tbo ball, and make ordinaiy catches vciy easy. 
Do not got too far underneath the ball, for it is far easier to 
itm or roach forward than it is back. In making lofty catches, 
always judge them so tho ball will come down immediately in 
front of you, and remember coolness is evorj’thing. I do not 
think tho coirect way to hold your hands for those catches 
has over been defined. I doubt if there is one ; for I have 
often spoken to many cricketers about it, and not only could 
they not toll mo, but until thoy had put up their hands as in 
tlio act of catching, they did not know Low they did hold 
their hands. Of ono thing I am certain — ^you should allow 
your hands to give a little ns tho ball comos into thorn, and so 
save any chance of rebounding. It is good for yon to take a 
good deal of practice ; you can always got this in tho field*. 
Another capital way is to practise uith tho ball being hit fl-om 
tho bat ; it then comes to you with the spin on it, and you are 
forced to make tho catch in a greater variety of ways than 
when thrown by tho hand. 

ITonr prmoipal woric m the out-fiold is tho ground-field ^ 
for you have to run well, so ns to save tho boundai'y hits and • 
also tho twos and throes. You can generally judge tho num- 
ber of runs that will bo run ; and when tho ball is hit straight 
to you there should bo only ono run, for you must run iu to 
moot it, pick it up and throw it in immediately ; do not keep 



ifc in your lian^ for a moment, as the slightest dwelling wll 
very often onahlo the batsmen to ran again. Do not run in 
with it and then throw, or protend to throw. 

Do not bo afraid to try for anything in reason ; for how 
often are catches bronght off that are not expected ; and it .is 
always worth losing four runs in the chanco of obtaining a 
wichet. 

The faster yon can run the better ; yon will got to the hall 
qmchcr and he able to cover more ground ; combine tliis with 
a safe pair of hands, coolness and good judgment, and with 
plenty of practice, yon will become a fieldsman whose value 
is hard to estimate, and whose services cannot be done without. 

f 

MID-ON. 

Tras, at one time, used to ho a very nice, easy position, and 
on certain wickets it is not so had at tho present time ; but it 
is upon fast wickets that mid-on has far more work to do than 
formerly. 'This is on account of shoii-leg being taken away 
and utilised elsewhere.’ With the howlers so accurate, tho 
on side is generally loft to tho caro of this fieldsman, who, 
should tho bowlers got on tho log side and bo hit either to log 
or played to short-leg, has to do short-leg’s work, and also 
many times ran down to square-leg. Tho position you should 
stand entirely depends upon the nature of the wicket : should 
it'ho a good wicket, it is a mistake to stand too close ; and 
cither level with tho howler’s wicket, or a little behind it, is 
the correct distance. Should tho howler, however, want you 
to move nearer or deeper, you will, of course, go. On a 
wicket whoro the hall is breaking or kicking, you may go 
closer — the distance ftrom the batsman being governed by your 
judgment, nerve, and tho batsman’s stylo. You must also 
have plenty of confidence in tho howler. It is not often this 
position is made such a ono as makes it shino above others ; 
and yet I have seen it so made by H. F. Boyle, of Australian 
Eleven fame. Principally to F, B, SpofToxth’s howling, on a 
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bowler’s wicket, be tiBed to stand very close in and offeofc some 
truly wonderful catches. Whilst standing so close, he inva- 
riably tamed his- head and saw the ball bowled, when he 
seemed to Imow how the batsman would piny the boll. I 
never saw him hurt about the body but once, and then it was 
by the only batsman whoso ability at a particular stroke could 
enable him to do so. It was in a match at Clifton, Australki 
V. Gloucestershire. T. Garrett was bowling the off theoiy, 
on a good wicket, to E. M. Grace, who reached for one well 
on tho off sido, and, bitting it fairly, much to our astonish- 
ment hit it ronnd to where Boyle was standing at short mid- 
ou, whoih it hit in the throat. We did not know at that 
time what a master of that stroke E. M. was, but we did 
afterwards. 


SHORT-LEG. 

Ok any wicket that the bowler can break the ball, or when 
a batsman is very strong at playing off his Icgs^ and the leg 
stump, a short-leg is always pla}^ed, and is a very useful man. 
It is not by any means an easy position to fill ; for lots of 
good judgment is needed, and you have to bo very quick and 
a safe catch. There are a vanoty of strokes by which the 
batsman can score, and you want to bo ever on tho move. 
You must bavo good judgment, so as to toll what tho batsman 
is faying to do ; for he can play the hall fine, square or in 
between yourself and mid-on ; then yon have to look out for the 
^ort boll that is round in your direction. The most difficult 
ball to judge is the one when tho batsman plays forward and 
it is breaking on to his bat ; this very often goes to you, and 
is both hard to judge and catch, for the spin has a wonderful 
effect. It is a kind of wandering position : for one ,ovor, you 
may be behind the wacket ; for another, in front; and yet again, 
square. The bowler may change yon veiy often, and this you 
* must not mind. You must over he on tho look-ont for, the 
short ball when dragged round, and tho, one that is bit when 
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over-tossci ; tlicso ts’III 1)o on you very quickly, uud, as a rule, 

, towards your head, for tho hatsmen tiy to hit over your head. 
I have seen tliroo or four wonderful catches mado by short-leg 
standing square ; but tlio thought occurred to mo that a feel- ’ 
ing of self-preservation had a great deal to do with them, ns 
tlio hands had to go and were up in n flash ; so, with catches 
of this description, you must use your hands ns quicld}'. You 
have to get close to tho uicket, at tho same time bearing in 
mind that, should tho ball pass you, it is very likely you will 
have to run after it, whilst two or three runs aro being mado. 

You Lave also to bo on the alert in backing-up tho wicket- 
keeper, and especially so when the ball is being fielded by 
mid-otr or covei'-point ; for when they return, it is genci'ally 
at good speed, and your not backing-up may mean an over- 
throw for four. 


LONG-LEG. 

How very seldom wo now see this position filled. Tlio 
bowlers of to-day aro able to bowl so accurately and under- 
stand tho off theory so well, that they can do without a long- 
leg, feeling, no doubt, that when they do mako a mistake and 
bowl one on tho leg side, tho batsman, should ho hit it, de- 
serves tho four. There arc not many bowlers who placo a 
long-log and bowl for him ; in fact, W. G. Graco is tho only 
ono I can call to mind ; and even ho docs not got tho victims 
now that ho did when G. F. Grace used to field thoro in such 
brilliant fashion. As in tbo long-field, so it is at long-log : 
you want to have plenty of judgment, speed, able to tlirow 
quickly and catch well. You have to look out and get to tho 
ball quickly, so as to save tho second run. You want to pick 
tho ball up without tho least delAy, and return it to tho wickot 
with speed and accuracy, so that either tho bowler or wickot- 
kcopor will bo able to toko it on tho first bound and over tho 
wicket. You must also notice tho batsmen imnning, and judge 
tho proper wickot to throw to. If j'ou can do so, always uso 
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your two Lands, tod, althougli it does not look so graceful as 
fielding xrith the one, it is far safer. Of course, there ore 
many occasions when you can only use the one hand ; then it 
is time enough for y'ou to do so : always make it a inattci* of 
necessity and not of choice. Yoti should really never use 
your feet to slop the ball with ; but, at the same time, Ihere . , 
are rare occasions iliat, if jou wish to save Uio four, you must 
do so : it occurs generally when you arc mnning at your top 
speed to intercept a boll, and on arriving at the given point 
you find yoU'Cannot stoop quick enough to field tlio ball, then 
it is quite excusable for you to try and slop it with your foot, 
for a run saved is one gained. 

You should always have your eyes on the howlor, for fear he 
should sign to you to move, either finer or squarcr, according 
to his idea of- enticing the batsman to hit a catch in your 
direction. 

As the chances of a catch sent to you are few and far 
hetwoen, you must have a good try for everything there is a 
possibility of your getting to. In all catches that yon have to 
unit for, remember to allow yom- hands to give a little as the 
ball comes into them. 


CAPTAINCY. 

How many tJmos and occasions has been applied the 
quotation of Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown/’ and 
1 am quite certain that a better or more appropriate one 
cannot bo found to apply to tlio cncketer who has the honour 
to bo the captain of his side. It is a very great honour 
indeed to be the chosen one, and most gratifying to feel that 
your follow cricketers have such confidence in your abilities 
as to place you in such a high position. In my jonng days 
the captain to me was a totally difleront personage to. any 
other member of the team, inasmuch as ho had to he treated 
with the most profound respect, his commands were to he 
obeyed without murmur, the words of wisdom that he allowed 
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to fall npon ns rvcTO as pearls wnlliout jir’cc, liis :toi(1 was 
law in cTci^'tljing, in fact ho coulil do no wrong — nllogetlior a 
person fo he A 013* innch envied indeed, and tlio position onco 
gained, nolliiiig further to v\ish for. But how different tho 
reality. Tme, there is a ceilain amount of honour and glory 
attached to Bic captain of the winning side, and everything is 
very nice indeed, so long ns yon aro sailing nith a fair wind 
and winning ; hut when tho lime conics, ns it always does, for 
your defeat, what a number of sins and niistalwcs yon aro 
made answerable and responsible for. You should or should 
not have howled so and so ; you kept A. on too long or not 
long enough, or failed to tiy B. ; and so on to tho end. 
Whilst sitting in pavilions I have often heard such remarks, 
no doubt some with a great deal of truth and reason, but all 
those that play know what a different game cricket is as 
played ont in the field to what it is when sitting and judging 
it from tho pavilion. 

I know that generally lookers-on see most of tho game, hnt 
I think it is not strictly applicable to cricket, for during tho 
progress of the game many things occur which aro not known 
ontsidc the field, and these incidents aro often nccountahlo for 
tho censure so freely cxpiossod by tho captious onlooker, who 
voiy often forgets that a captain docs everything for tho benefit 
of his side. 

^Yo have a few cricketers, who, in their lespoctivo depart- 
ments of tho game, arc as near perfect as jiossihlo, hut Ihoro 
never has been, or, in my opinion, ever wll ho, a perfect 
captain, for no matter what care yon take or what forolbought 
is e.vorciecd, mistakes will occur, and ns wo all know that fb 
err is human, I think a captain is very often to ho sympa- 
thised with and excused, and not como in for, ns is so oflt-n 
tho case, the condemnation that is so generally allotted to h.iu 
upon the slightest reason. 

A good captain should possess good sound judgment, quick 
and good perception, koonness, a good, oven temperament, to 
he cool and collected, no matter whut occurs, firmness, and to 
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Imvo a good stock of that virtao Tvlth ivkioli tho Biblical boro, 
Job, was so mncb endowed, and is known as Patience. All 
these qualities, and any others that ho may havo, are certain 
to be taxed to, at times, tho highest degree in tho fnlfilmcnt 
of tho many duties that ho has to give thought and attention 
to, both on and off tho hold. A hasfy tompor does not do at 
nil, for tho least thing might cause it to break out and cause 
serious mistakes to bo made, or perhaps a friction that is not 
at all conduciro to tho welfare of tho side. 

Both on and off tho hold tho captain should in every way 
show tho best of examples to his team, for there is no doubt 
tho force of example is of great benefit to a side, and especially 
so to its younger mombors. 

There are cci'tnin proliminarios that it is as well not to 
forgot, and which arc generally attended to beforo tho toss is 
mado for choice of innings. There aro tho times for com- 
monciug and drawing tho wickets, tho interval -for luncheon, 
and, if necessary, tho fixing of tho value for boundary hits. 
These duties, to a very largo extent, are mado very easy on 
account of tho majority of grounds hnvingj|cortain rogolntious. 
or laws, which, ns a mlo, sot out tho respective times. It is 
as well, however, just to mention it before tho toss, and so save 
any cbanco of a misunderstanding. If any alterations in tho 
times are needed tho two captains can easily and generally do 
that. 

The hardest part of a captain's duties is, uudoubtedly, when 
ho aud his team are in tho fiold, for ho has to give tho utmost 
thought and attention to tho task of getting his opponents out 
as speedily as possible, and, in doing so, utilising his forces in 
tho most advantageous manner. 

Tho first thing for him to do, if he has not done so beforo 
tossing, is to toko a good look at tho wicket, so as to got an 
idoa what is its condition and pace, and to judge tho most 
suitable howlers to put on. On every side there is generally 
a champion, or perhaps tw'o — or, rather, I should say, two 
bowlers who are considered tho best, and who are in the habit 
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of starting. Those will ho * started ; hut heforo doing so, tho 
captain will find it n good plan to let thorn select which ond 
they Mill respectively bowl from. If one is loft hand and tho 
other right, tho inclino of the ground will toll tho proper ends ; 
hut shonld they both wish for tho ono end, then you will have 
to decide. Tho howlers will, ns a rule, agree, and hy howling 
at the end they fancy, they will howl much hotter ; for my 
cxpcricnco of howlers has heen that thoro is a groat deal in 
this fancy which, to a great many of my readers, may seem 
an absurd ono. 

At any time a good combination to start with is a rtghl- 
hnnd howler at one end and loft-haud at tho other, and 
especially so on a wicket whero tho hall breaks; for tho actions 
arc so dissimilar and tho break of tho hall so opposite as to , 
make it very dilBcult for tho batsmen. Thoro is a great 
deal in hartng a dilTcrcnco in tho action, stylo and paco 
of howlers, and if you can, never have on at tho sumo 
time two bowlers who are similar, for then there is no chanco 
of tho batsman getting out of his timing. On difficult wickets 
your resources aro not generally taxed to any great extont, 
and your task is a comparatively easy ono ; hut it is when 
you havo to get a good side out on a good hard wicket that 
you havo to oxcrciso all your powers. On this, and in fact on 
any Avicket that will take fast howling, it is advisable to start 
your fast howler. If ho is not successful, do not howl him too 
long, for runs como very quickly off fast howling, and tho 
longer ho howls tho more apt ho is to tiro and hccomo a little 
slow. Upon a fast wicket it is a good plan to try a lob howler 
immediately after a fast howler, for ovexyihing is so difforont 
that tho batsman is very apt to make a mistake ; especially so, 
as most do not treat a lob hoxvler with tho respect they do tho 
others. You must never howl tho lobs too long; you can’ 
generally loll hy tho way tho batsman shapes at tliom whether 
ho can play them' or not. They aro very usoful indeed for a 
change, hut it is hardly any uso bowling thorn to those who 
play them well and properly. 
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Ono of Iho most impoitant points is to hnow wlicn and Low 
to cLango yoar bowling. Yon have to nso a ' groat deal of 
diseommont and judgment, for most bowlers prefer not being 
taller off. Still it bus to bo done ; you watcb their form from 
the commencement and judge how they aro bowling, and 
whether there arc any signs of tiring ; you will also bo helped 
by asking Ibo wicket-kcoper what ho tbinl:s, for bo is in llio 
best position of tho whole field to judge how Ibo bow'ling is, 
A bowler may bo bowling well, but with an olement of bad 
luck. In Ibis case you should always keep him on for a few 
overs longer, and then, if tho spell is not broken, rest him for 
a time. It generally has the desired effect, although I have 
seen bowlers have tho bad luck keep to them all day. You 
must never bo frightened to change your bowling, and no 
matter what your bowlers aro, remember any change is better 
than none at all. In making your changes do not do ,it too 
quickly, for you must give your bowlers oveiy chanco, for 
fc'ometimos they aro stiff for two or three overs, and require a 
little time to get into their proper swing. Should you think 
at any time that a particular kind of ball would bo effectual, 
you ^ould quickly suggest it to tho bowler. Your first change 
in tho bowling should bo made when thirty runs have been 
scored ; this is, of course, dependent upon your bowlers bowl- 
ing well. If not, you will make tho change much quicker. I 
'am not a believer in making a change after a scries of maiden 
overs, for the bowling must bo very good to cause the maidens 
to be played, and tho slightest mistake on tho part of the 
batsman would prove fatal. Tho only advantage in making 
tho change would be that tho batsman might bo a little im- 
patient at not getting a mn for such a time, and launch out 
at the new bowler, who would not be so accurate as tho one he 
had just been playing. By doing this, you nm tho risk of 
taking off a bowler who is bonding exceedingly well, and who 
is very likely, should ho happen to get a wicket, to' get two or 
three others veiy quickly. As an illustration, I have only to 
recall -to your mind tho memorable match between, Eng' and 
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ahi Ausbftiift, pkj*ed nt Konmngton Oval, \\lieil tlio Aus- 
tralians vrcro victorious by tbo narrow majority of seven runs. 
At ono lime of tbo gamo tbero wero a great number of maiden 
oven? bowled in succession by Spofibrtb and 33oy]c, and hnd 
either been taben ofi', there can bo no doubt but that England 
would have won tho match verj' easily. Once you have tried a 
bowler, do not make tho mistake of forgetting all about him, 
for a second trial may do a great deal of good. 

Should any of tho fieldsmen at any time offer you any 
suggestions, bo sure to listen attentively, for many valuable 
hints are given in this way. You are not necessarily bound 
to act on them ; but, as in many other cases, two heads aro 
sometimes a great deal better than ono, and your being open 
to receive such suggestions is duly appreciated by your fellow 
players. 

In placing your team in their relative positions, you must, of 
course, have a certain knowledge of their respective abilities, 
so as to utilise them in tho best possible manner. When 
playing a series of matches it is very desirable to havo tho 
same constitution of tho team if possible, so that you at first 
can work them in diflcrcut places, and so find out their 
strongest points, with tho view of thoii* filling, permanently, 
tho position you assign to them. Of course there aro 
times when you havo to change ; but this need not affect your 
principal places. 

Daring tho progress of tho gamo you will havo to clmugo 
tho position, of your fieldsmen many times, according to tho 
rc([airements of tho case. At all times try to save your team 
ns much as possible as regards tho distances they havo to 
move ; this means a groat deni in a long day's fielding. I 
have known eases of a fieldsman, during a day's outing, 
fielding in every part of tho field, witli tho exception of bowl- 
ing and wicket-keeping. I need hardly say, this Icind ot 
thing should bo most studiously avoided. 

You place your field according to the stylo of tho batsman 
you have to get out, the pace and method of your bowler, and 
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tlio nature of tbo wickot Cricket, 'without doubt, is a gomo 
of attack and dofencOr conseq^uently you havo to cserciso all 
your powers and forcos * in making tho combined attack as 
strong as possible. To do this you roly on your bowlors and 
fieldsmen, and so as to place tbo latter in tbo most advan- 
tageous positions you must try and bo convorsant with tbo 
strength of each batsman’s play. You must bo gnick to 
understand all tho strong strokes by which mns are made. 
Most batsmen have one stroke which they make hotter than 
any other, and })y which they can scoro. Knowing this, it is 
your placo to put a field there, so that no run can bo made, 
yonr main object being to try and stop tbo batsman from 
making runs off bis good and strong stiukes. Yon must try 
and detect any weakness thero may bo, and, of course, act 
accordingly. 

As all bowlers have an idea, and in most oases a correct 
one, of tbo way tboir field should bo placed, it is advisable for 
you to ask him bow bo would like bis field, and toj sco bis 
wishes earned out. At the same time should you not think 
him quite correct, it is your place to suggest a little alteration, 
for you may have a greater knowledge of tho batsman’s 
abilities, and anotlior man to strengthen any paiiicular position 
may mako all tho diffcronco. You arc ospcctcd to and should 
notice ovoiything, and must soo that all are in tboir proper 
places beforo each over is commenced, taking care they do not 
move unless told to do so. It is almost impossible to keep 
some fiddsmon in tboir places, for they soem unable to keep 
still ; but you should try and do so, for not only doos it loso 
runs but very ofiion fidgets tho bowler. You should always - 
make a point of fielding near the wicket, so that you can notico 
evoiything much bettor, and are more accessible than' yon 
would be if in the long-fiold. In tbo ovont of two fieldsmen 
going for a catch you should judge which one has the hotter 
ohanoo of making it, and at onco coll out his name, nud so 
save any doubt or hesitancy, or voiy likely a collision which 
will bo tbo means of the catch being missed altogether. 
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' If til any time a fieldsman make n misfako or two, and you 
think it would ho beneficial to change him to some other 
position, do not mako the , chango at once unless it is ahso- 
Intcly necesEaty. Allow an over or two to pass ; yon will in 
this way save any little feeling of irritation or annoyance that 
may otherwise ho fclt^ and which it is always as well to avoid 
if possible. 

Most happily tho game is played in such a genial and 
generous spirit that occasions when tho captain has to repri- 
mand anyone are very few and far between, hut still tho time 
may come to you at any moment. Wlien it does, a great 
amount of judgment will have to ho used by you in deter- 
mining whether yon will have to speak before tho other 
members of your team or to tho offending one quictl}'. As a 
rule, a quiet minuto or two is all that is necessary, hut should 
you feel that, in justice to yourself or as an oxamplo to tho 
othors.of your side, tho occasion requires you to speak openly, 
do so at -once and firmly, for yon cannot have it understood 
too soon or too clearly that your authority must ho obeyed and 
duly recognised. 

lYhon his side are hatting tho captain has a very much 
easier time, although thero arc many littlo duties ho has to 
attend to, besides having to keep an eye on tho game. One 
of tho principal duties of a captain is to win tho toss, for in 
nine cases out of ton it is an advantage, and yet thero are 
times when ho who has won would very much rather his 
opponent had the responsibility of deciding ns to whether or 
not to take tho first innings. Before deciding, you want to 
know tho state and condition of tho wicket, and to tako notice, of 
what tho weather is likely to ho. Xou will then ho able to 
judge fairly woU whether tho wicket is getting worso or hotter, 
and have a voiy fair idea as to what the scoring is likely to ho. 
It is always a risky policy to put your opponents in, and, ns a 
rule, it is essential that you decide to have first innings, you 
will thon-invariahly have tho host of tho wicket, and no matte-’- 
how had it may ho, tho chances are that it will ho worse, and 
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cut up for the Other side, * Again, your side are iresh, and the 
hatting is more likely to he up to form than if you had been 
fielding and were, perhaps, a litUo tired. The light is also 
much better and more eron than in the evening, and u*hen the 
final tussle is taking place it is much easier to save runs 
than to make them. 

The order of putting your side in at times U'ants a good 
deal of consideration ; but, as a rule, the respective ability of 
the players will govern the order genorally used. The man 
to put in first is the one who can he depended upon to "keep 
up his 'wicket, for it is most useful to have one end kept up ; 
his partner should be a free scorer. 

Onco having made out the order of your side going in, do 
not alter it, unless circumstances take place which make you 
think it is advisable to do so. A wicket may fall first a few 
minutes before lunch, and you do not want to risk a voluablo 
wicket ; it is then a good plan to put in an inferior bat. The 
same rule will apply if. a wicket falls just before time for 
drawing stumps for the day. 

Also, should you think it beneficial to put in a hitter in 
the place of a steady player, do so, as there are times when 
it is necessary for runs to he forced. Whenovor tho wicket 
is wet, with tho hall cutting through, you should put in your 
quick scorers, so that the fullest advantage may he token in 
making runs before the wicket becomes difiicult. Some batsmen , 
when their turn comes, take more time than they should do in 
going in, so you should see that your men ore ready, and 
prevent a time of waiting that is not necessary or pleasant 
to either players or onlookers. 

If your howlers are good batsmen, you should try to put 
them in early, so that, in the event of their getting a number 
of runs, they will bo able to have a rest before having their 
turn at howling. 

During the interval between the innings, when your sldo^ 
axe going to hat, it is necessary for you to consider tho host 
manner for the wicket to bo rolled , also on each morning you 
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Bliould notice that it is properly attended to. This you will 
find purely a niatlcr of form ; for at the present time the 
luatlor is so well and conscientiously attended to that really 
no hoUicr need ho taken about it. Still, it is a part of your 
duty, and should not ho entirely forgotten. 

Under the new Rule 3'ou have power to close your innings 
at any time during the last day of tho match, and to do this 
effectively req^uiros very nice judgment indeed'; for you have 
to consider tho strength of your opponents — ^hatting, and tho 
paco of their run-getting abilities — so ns to allow yourself 
time to get them out, at tho sarao timo allowing them as 
narrow a margin to got tlio runs ns you possibly can. I do 
not think a captain has a right to court defeat ; but he can so 
calculate his lime that there may bo any amount of excitement 
at tho finish. 

Yon should never lose hope, no matter how black things 
look and tho game going against you. Koop a bold front; 
whatever you may think or your feelings may ho, never 
allow your countcnanco to express them. Your side depend 
upon you, and should j'ou lot tCcm see you have lost all hope 
of tho game, it will affect them in tho most material manner 
possible. Always remember that no game is lost until it is 
won. 

Tlicrc are times that, do what you will, little frictions will 
arise amongst tho members of j’our team ; also occasions in 
which 3’ou are one of tho principals. No matter what it may 
bo, always tiy and bo just aud have them settled at once. Do 
not allow them to mako any difibrcnco in your judgment or 
conduct, and, once settled, make no further reference to them. 

Again lot mo remind you to always romombor that by tho 
example you show, so you do a groat amount of good or 
harm to your side, 
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BOWLING. 

This brancli of the game is beyond all doubt one of the most, 
jf not actually Ibo most, important in the cricket field, and no 
matter bow strong a side may bo in their batting and fielding, it 
is of the utmost importance for them to bare ono really first* 
class bowler, and should they not bo fortunate enough to 
possess this Tory ncccssaij commodity, tbo handicap will bo 
Tciy groat indeed. In comparison to tho groat number of 
really first-class batsmen of tho present day, how few realty 
first-class bonlors there are. I have often wondered why Uiis 
should bo so, for ono would imagine it would bo just as easy^ 
to loam to bowl as to bat, in fact tho bowling looks by far tho 
easier. And yet none but those who liavo tried know how 
hard it is. How often ono has heard the remark of a person 
being a bom cricketer ; whetber this is so or not I must admit 
to not having yet quite solved tho question, for my experience 
has been that they aro voiy fow^and far between. 

There is no doubt that nature bestows her gifts much more 
froetyupon some than upon others, but no matter howplentifully, 
or in what particular way they are bestowed, to the recipient, 
as far as cricket, and bowling in particular, is concerned, 
unless he takes full advantage of his gifts, by doing all in his 
power to bring them forth, they will not bo of much uso, 
for without the practical knowledge that is so necessary, 
they would not bo properly applied. 

I think it will be generally admitted that tho game of cricket 
all round has improved a groat deal of late years, no doubt 
duo, in a very groat measure, to tho almost perfect grounds 
that are provided for cricketers at every important place where 
tho game is played. 

All batsmen duly appreciate aud are deeply thankful to 
those who provide and look after tlio fine uickets they play on, 
and at tho first blush one would imagine that the bowlers did 
not, and ought not, to view the matter m tho same way j and 
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yol tLpy pbould do so, for tho)* liavo iho good grounds to 
tlinnl: for the vn'^t improvement that also Las been made in all 
bowling, for bowlers of llio present day bavo to oxerciso tboir 
Ibinkiug powers in a far greater degree than was the case a 
few years ago, when tho wickois not being so good, Iho 
howlers of that lime simply howled away, knowing very well 
that the wicket would do Uio rest. I think that many of my 
readers will recollect the time when tho howling was nearly all 
fast and which was veiy cficelual on tho rough wickots ; fast 
howlers were in tho majority in ihoso days, but how different 
it is at the present time, when really good fast howlers are the 
oxceplion and very hard to find. 

It is tho medium-paced bowler wJio has replaced tho fast, 
and this is beyond all doubt allrlbutahlo to tlm good wickets 
and the excellence of tho hnlsraen, for tho howlers havo found 
out it requires somctlung more than mere howling tho ball as 
fist as possible, with a decent length, to get tho bntsmon out. 
It is now a regular duel between llio howlers and batsmen, the 
howler to help him, has his fieldsmen, whilst tho batsman has 
his hat, and then it is a ca-se as to which has tho greater know- 
ledge and judgment, and also tho greatest amount of pntienco. 

Tho chances of tho game aro .^o evenly distributed that it is 
a very nice point ns to whether tho howler or tho batsman has 
any advantage of Iho other. Of course wo all know when 
Iho wicket i.s had it is the moro difficult for tho batsman, hut 
then is it not fairly equalised when iho Avicket is really good ? 

I think llicrc must ho n gi'cnt charm in howling when ono 
has nllnincd tho proud distinction of being recognised as a 
really first-class howler, and the satisfaction of, perhaps, 
healing and procuring tho wicket of Iho best batsman of tlio 
day must ho great indeed. True, Uio procuring of Avickots is 
much moro a mnltor of course to tho good boAvlers than to 
Ihoso who, like my.solf, havo trundled in a moro Immhlo way ; 
hut I am glad to say I havo had tho satisfaction of feeling 
that thrill of pleasure w'hich goes through ono as ho sees the 
hall hit tho Avicket of a good batsman. I must admit to its 
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not having occurred to mo very often or as irc<][Uontly as I 
should have liked, but still, I have been lucky on ono or two 
occasions, and the cxpcrionco has been qnito enough to teach 
mo how bowlers must feel. 

Now the great question is, how to bccomo a really good 
bowler, and tlioro is no doubt it depends entirely on yourself, 
for no matter what natural abilities yon may hare, yon cannot 
hope to attain to iirst-clnss unless you giro it that timo and 
attention tho subject so richly deserves. You may bo able to 
bowl straight and keep a good length, or make tho ball break, 
and imagine that is all that has to bo done, bnt ns you con* 
tbue plajing you will soon bo taught that to bo successful on 
tho good wickets of the present day somctliing -clso is 
required. Tho somotliing else is tho exercising of your brain 
power, and consequently becoming tho happy possessor of 
what is generally termed in cricket, a good head. My j'ouug 
readers will soon rcaliso what I mean if thoy will tnko tho 
trouble to watch a bowiOr who has no other thought than that 
of running np and dclirering tho ball, 'and then notice in what' 
a different way the bowior who uses his head goes to work. I 
think tho difforcnco is so vciy glaring that it is bound to mako 
a groat impression upon your mind. It will also bo as well for 
you to notice how different the stylos aro in all tho -bowlers — 
not that I want yon to copy any of them, for I certainly am 
not a believer in that, as far as bowling is concerned. 

Tho majoiity of those who take to cricket have certain 
ideas ns to bowh'ng, and those who go in for it will find that 
tho mode of delivoj'ing tho ball will como to them in a very 
natural way, and to this delivery I should most strongly 
advise you to keep, for I think you are far more likely to 
have a greater command over the ball than by trjing to copy 
the delivery of some pai-ticulnr bowler, when, if attained, you 
are very likely to find that you have sacrificed your length or- 
break. 

The young beginner has a great many things to learn ; the 
first of which is to bowl stipight. I fimey J cun hegr thg 
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remark, “ Ok, anyone can bowl straight.” Well, I must say 
it docs look simplb enough, and no doubt it is ; but, all the 
samo, it requu'os a great , amount of practico beforo eren this 
simple ingredient in tbo art of bowling can bo performed and 
continued for any length of timo. And boro lot me recom- 
mend you not to commence to bowl until you are strong 
enough to bowl tbo ball the twonty-two yards without straining 
yourself. I know it may seem a very strange thing to tell a 
boy not to bowl, and bow many would dream of obeying, 
especially in Austraba, where, if tbo youngsters did not take 
their turn udtb tbo ball, they would not bo able to have, a 
game at all ; but, at the same timo, I am convinced that 
when the whole strength of a boy is required to enable him to 
bowl the ball from wicket to uicket, bo cannot do so with any 
accuracy, and the ball boing much too largo for bis small 
bands, bo docs a very great amount of bairn to any natural 
abibty he may have. During my own exporionco, I have seen 
a few cases of boys uitb beautiful styles, able to break tbo 
ball and with all tbo makings of really good bowlers, simply 
ruined through taxing their strength too much. 

You will always need to remember to bowl within your 
strength at all times. 

In learning to bowl straight it is a very good plan to bowl 
at three stumps, and the oftener you can bit them tbo greater 
progress you will bo making. 

"When you are bowling got your arm as much over the 
shoulder as you possibly can, for tbo higher your hand is and 
tbo greater height the ball goes to the batsman &om you, the 
more effectual, in cveiy respect, is it likely to be. The 
.higher the arm the more devil gets into the ball. You also 
have far more command over the ball for the purpose of 
making it break. 

You must take care when bowling to use your arm in as 
free a manner as you possibly can. If you obsem the 
bowlers, of the present time, you wUl notice what a. nice' free 
flctipu they invariably have, and mil frqd it most noticeable 
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iu tbo fast bowlors, wboso paco is, I think, obtained in a 
great measure by tbo looseness of their arm nctiom Some 
may think that fast bowlers obtain their pace from tbo ran 
. they take up to the wickets, but 'this is a mistake, ns Cross- 
land, one of the fastest bowlers I over played against, only 
took two or three slops. Allen of Yorkshire, whoso 
dolivoiy was tho most perfect of any bowler I have over scon, 
was another who took a short run, and there are many others 
who got up no end of paco simply from their freedom of 
action. 

The length of tho run up to tho bowling crease cannot bo 
laid down by any hard and fast mlc, as tho beginner will 
generally find out for himself tho distance that is best suited 
to him. One would imagino that a long run would tire a 
bowler vciy much, but this cannot be so, for all tho good 
bowlers of tho day toko good runs, and I think it can bo 
looked upon that tbo general castom is to run from about 
seven yards upwards. There are a few bowlers who lake a 
very long run indeed, tho most notable case being that of 
Mr. J. J. Ferris, and yet ho has told mo that in an ordi- 
nary day's bowling ho does not feel tho slightest ill effect 
from it. 

When the bowler runs up to tho crease to deliver tho ball 
ho must take particular care not to drag tho back foot over, 
for should he do so ho will be no-balled, which is not at all 
pleasant at any time, and especially so if tho batsman would 
have been out off that particular ball. 

It may appear awkward at first for you to keep your foot 
just inside the crease, but with a little practice you will find 
no difficulty in putting the foot down in the right place. You 
must also bear in mind that you must not stop for a single 
moment at the crease before delivering tho ball. 

^ Tho proper way is to run up to tho crease, and when tho 
moment comes for you to deliver the ball do it without chcck- 
ing yourself in the slightest degree. There are a good many 
bowlers who make tbo momentary stop I refer toi and I havo^' 
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noUced particularly that tlio Lall does not come off tlio ground 
with anything like tlio devil that it docs when delivered in tho 
correct way. 

All howlers when tlicy commence their run present a full 
front to tho hatsmnn, who can plainly sco tho howlor’s arm, 
hut when tho hall is delivered tho majority of our howlers do 
so in a slightly sido position. Tiiis docs not cnahio tho hats- 
inan to get such a clear view of tho hand and hall as ho might 
wish, and thcro can he no donht that tho moro awkward tho 
stylo and delivery of a howler is and tho hotter ho can 
prevent the batsman from seeing tho hand and hall, and what 
ho is trying to do, the greater it is to his advantage. It is 
part and parcel of a howler's duty to do all ho can logiti* 
mately to deceive a hatsmnn ns to tho manner in which ho is 
trying to obtain his wicket, and tlio moro ho can do so tho 
more successful he will he. 

Mr. C. A. Smith has a mo'^t peculiar run, which, to a bats- 
man who is not accustomed to him, is very puzzliug. Before 
I had tho pleasure of meeting nud knowing Mr. Smith I had 
always heard him described ns “ Round tho Comer Smith,” 
and could hardly understand tho meaning of it ; hut tho first 
time I was hatting against him, I not only understood, hut 
thought it was a very appropriate name for a howler who 
plnrled his run from a point so very wide of tho howling 
crease. Both Messrs. Spofforlh and Ferris have very peculiar 
actions, and were always difficult to watch. I havo never 
found n howler so difficult to watch ns old Tom Emmett, of 
Yorkshire ; his action had so many motions in it that it was 
very hard to got a glimpse of his fingers, and sco what ho was 
tiying to do with tho hall, and at tho last moment it always 
appeared to mo as if ho had shot his hand out from tho centre 
of his hack. 

All howlers, as a matter of conrso, require watching, some 
moro so than others, and tho difficult' ones will ho found to bo 
•those who deliver tho hall in a sido position. 

' After tho young howler has Icnmt to bowl' straight, tho 
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next and most importani thing for him to Team is to get and 
keep a good length. This is one of the greatest essentials in 
iho making of a roallj good bowler, for without it, no matter 
what amount of break he can put upon the ball, or at what 
pace bo can bowl, ho cannot e^eot to be in the least degree 
saccessfuh "^on a bowler is able to bowl with the precision 
that is required, how difficult it is for the batsman to got runs ; 
and no matter upon what class of wicket ho is bowling he is 
always to be treated with respect, and generally comes out 
with a Tery good average. It is this accuracy in the length 
that keeps a batsman playing correctly all the time, and if, as 
very often is the case, ho attempts to force things a little, it 
is most likely to cause his downfall. 

Alfred Shaw was a wonderfully accurate bowler, always 
keeping the most perfect length, and it was a regular case of 
help yourself, that is if you could, if you wished to score at all 
quickly off him. Attcwcll is another who keeps a marvellous 
length, and I think it is tnily wonderful nith what precision 
ho bowls day after day throughout the season. It is when 
the wickets are very hard and good that the howlers who can 
keep a good length are most appreciated, for attempting to 
make tho hall break is no use at all, and it^ is then that he 
has to mainly depend upon his length. 

Now the nest thing to consider is, what is a good length 
ball ? for what may be one to one batsman may not he so to 
another. This is on account of tho difference in the staturo 
and reach of batsmen, and consequently the howler should 
take notice of the batsman opposing him, and it Avill not take 
him long to find out and judge the length of his reach. Tho 
real and exact good length hall is beyond all doubt that one 
that gets tlio batsman in two minds, that is, he does not for 
the moment know whether to play forward or hack to it. 
Now, this is vhat all howlers tiy to do, but they cannot 
make any degi-eo of certainty of it, and I think for the success 
of tho game, it is just as well they cannot, for when the ball is 
pitched in this particular spot it generally .has a fatal result, 
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find if })owlGrs could make certain of bowling tins ball at will, 
ibere wonld not be mncb cbancc for batsmen. 

The exact distance the ball should pitch from the popping 
creaso is rather difficult to define, but I think the correct 
distonco should be three yards for medium-paco bowling, and 
should the howler be able to coufino the pitch of the ball to 
this distance, he will find that batsmen of average reach will, 
as a rule, have to play forward ; and as long as you can induce 
a batsman to play forward, you have a far greater chance of his 
making a mistake, and this is especially the case npon any 
wicket on which you can cause the ball to break. I know how 
hard Mr. F. R. Spofforth, one of the very best bowlers of all 
time, used to try to get the batsmen to play forward, and as 
long as they did so, he was quite satisfied, for then he thought 
he had a fair chance of beating them and causing their down- 
fall. For fast bowling the pitch is shorter by a yard or two. 
To make himself perfect the beginner will require to practise 
most earnestly and diligently, and it will be a very good plan 
for him to measure the distances from the popping crease, 
and put down some mark so that ho can see it plainly, and 
try and bowl the ball on to it or as near to it as he can. 

I have already said that bowlers should bowl within their 
strength at all times, and this is all the more applicable to 
beginners, who are veiy apt to try and bowl faster than they 
really should ; by doing this they are very apt to destroy their 
length and injure their power of breaking the ball. 

If you will give it duo attention, you will soon find out the 
pace to bowl that is most suited to your stylo and strength ; 
and once having arrived at a definite result, do not make any 
alteration,' but keep to it and practise as much as you can 
without tiring yourself. You must always bear in mind that 
when the time comes for you to bowl in a match you may have 
to do BO for a considerablo time, and when the wickets are 
• hard and good your opportunities are very likely to be long 
ones. It is, therefore, very necessary for you to learn to bowl 
well within yourself, so that if the occasion arises you will bo 
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able to bowl for any .time without tiring ; for should you tire, 
■you will lose your •accuracy of length, mth tho result that 
your average and side will suffer. 

To be able to vt^ your pace is a most important thing for 
the howler to learn, and unless you can master this, you will 
never he a really first-class howler. There are a good many 
ways of varying. the pace of a hall, hut there is no need for 
you to think it should he done ey^ other hall. ,The proper 
time for it to he done is when the howler has, so to speok^ led 
the batsman up to it.. What I mean by ibis is, that the 
howler has. howled three or four halls, or perhaps an over, at 
a certain pace, getting the batsman into a certain uniform 
timing: then he varies the pace — either a little slower or 
faster, as the case may he — ^when, should the batsman not 
notice tho alteration, a mistake is very easily made. You 
must try and disguise your intentions and delivery as much 
as you can, and try to vary your pace with as little alteration 
in your usual delivery as possible. You must dways remem- 
ber that a batsman is keenly watchmg your every move ; and, 
although you may not be.ahle to deceive him in any way at 
first, you must continue tiying to do so to tho end. 

I think a hall a little slower than usual is tho most likely to 
cause mistiming, as the hatoman has, to a certain extent, 
played his stroke before tho hall comes to him. With a hall 
that is faster you may smprise tho batsman a little ; hut as it 
is going to him at a much faster pace, he has a little hotter 
chance of timing it. Still, it is ^a capital hall to howl, as 
hatrinen very often miss it altogether and are howled.. When 
you howl this fast one you should, as a rule, try and hit the 
widket ; hut it is a good plan to occasionally howl it a shade 
outside tho off stump, for tho purpose of a catch being given! 

F. E. Spofforth, the Australian howler, was tho most suc- 
cessful and best exponent of the art of variation of pace that 
I have ever seen ; and it was with the b^ a little slower than 
his usual medium-paced deliveries that ho was the most deadly. 
For a length of timo I had tho pleasure of keeping wicket to* 
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)nin, nntl it 'wus from llmt position limt I saw Ijow lie liad 
inastcroil and pcrfeclcd liis variation of pace. I have scon 
him lake the same run, go through the same action, and, to 
nil appearances, howl with exactly tho same strength ns Ibo 
prerions hall ; hnt, when tho hatsmnn played forward, ho was 
much too soon. ITe also howled a fast hall very well indeed, 
and could do it at tho veiy last moment, witliout any apparent 
change : the only thing ho did was to change tho position of 
his lingers, as ho licld tho hall when howling fast in a totally 
difforoul way to whon ho was causing it to break. I have 
often heard Spofforth termed a fast howler, and wondered why 
it should he so ; for of Into years ho was always considered — 
nt least, in Anstmlla — a medium-pace howler. He could, of 
course, howl very fast if ho wished ; and it is a fact that whon 
he first came out in important cricket ho was a fast howler, 
pnro and simple ; bat when ho solved tho difilcnlt ijrohlcm of 
hrealang a hall as he wished, I know it was always a mailer 
of surprise to him wljon lie was called a fast bowler. 

Alfred Shaw was another who could vary his pace well, and, 
with Ins perfect length, it was indeed a hard matter to get 
mns. lie invariably howled tho slower ball, and when doing 
so w'ns very fond of howling it a litllo moro in tho air, this 
cansing tho flight to bo far more diflicnll to jndgo. 

Of the howlers of the prc-sent day, I certainly think George 
Ijohmann is tho host at varying his pace without nlleriug his 
action or delivery in any way. WTicn playing against him I 
have often, whilst standing at tho end from which ho has been 
howling, watched him very allentivoly whilst in tho act of 
delivering tlio hall ; and I mast confess to not being able to 
notice anj* material dificreuco in tho delivery when ho howls 
tho slower hall. 'What struck mo very much was, that his 
sleeve made far moro noiso and nisllo whon he was howling 
tho slower hall than it did at other times ; ho soemod to ho 
moving his arm through tho air with tho same amount of 
velocity, whilst at the same time, as it were, putting a break 
on the ann. He is the only howler in whom I h.avo noticed 
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this, to mo, pedulmrity, and I must admit to tavlng ofted \wii’ 
dorod over it 

"Wlicn tho young bowler lias advanced so that he can bol^l 
straight and maintain his nccm'ncy of length, ho must dovoto 
his time and attention to perfecting his ability to break tho 
ball ; for, unless ho has this power, ho never will bo consi- 
dered or ever will be, a first-class bowler. 

There are times when tho nickets are so good that it is 
Nearly impossiblo to get tho slightest break at all on tho ball ; 
bnt these are tho cscoption, apd tho bowler never knows tho 
moment a change may ocenr ; and if he gets 'on to a wicket 
that will help him, it is then the fnll advantage of tho power 
of breaking comes into force. I have often heard dis- 
cussed tho question of what is the correct or most useful 
distance to mako tho ball break, and opinions vary very much 
indeed. Some people think if tho hall breaks a great distance 
it is the most dangerous ; for myself^ I do not think so ; for 
then there is always tho danger, after beating tho batsman, of 
beating tho wicket and tho wicket-keeper ; and this is to bo 
avoided. What is required, and has proved tho most effec- 
tive, is a break of sufficient distance that, shonld it beat tho 
bat, the ball will invariably hit tho wicket. Slow and medium- 
paced howlci's get the greatest amount of break on ; and it is 
very rarely a fast bowler is seen who can put a break on with 
the same amount of accnincy and certainty that a medium- 
paced bowior can. 1 think, w'hcn a fast bowler breaks, it is 
more from natoral causes than any others. 

As a rule, all right-hand bowlers break from tho off, whilst 
left-hand bowlers break from the leg side ; and when yon have 
obtained that command of the ball that is so absolutely nccos- 
saiy to enable you to break tho ball when yon wish, do not mako 
the very great mistake of trying to break from tho other side 
to that yon have mastered and perfected. If yon have mas- 
tered one, you will find it quite enough. Shonld your ambition 
prompt' you to fry and do both, you will stand a- very great 
chance of mining your bowling altogether, I have known two 
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Or tliree cases wlien bowlers wore not satisfied with being able 
to bowl a fine off-break, but tbongbt they could and would 
master the leg-break, the consequence being in the end that 
they could neither bowl one or the other well, lost their length, 
and, from being really good bowlers, descended into the second 
class. I have never yet met a bowler who was master of both, 
and I do not think it at all likely I ever shall. 

The way to hold the ball for the purpose of causing it to 
break is very hard to illustrate in theory ; for one can only 
say it is hold in a certain way in the hand, with the fingers in 
the position that the bowlers find most effectual for the pur- 
pose of doing what they wish. Bowlers differ very much in 
the way they hold the ball ; but my experience has been that 
they manage to obtain the same result, in a greater or lesser 
degree. AYhether the break is caused with the fingers or the 
wrist, or a combination of both, is a question ; and I t.hinV 
the young beginner, or anyone w’ho is in search of knowledge, 
cannot do better than seek out some good bowlors and obtain 
from them some practical iUustraiions, which will be of far 
more use than anything I may put down in these pages. 

The wicket is answerable, to a very great extent, for the 
amount of break the bowler is able to 2 )ut on. On some hard, 
good wckots, and when it is wot and the ball cuts through, it 
is V017 little indeed, if any, that can bo obtained ; but when 
they aro drying after wot and got stiolsy, then it is that the 
bowlors can generally do what they like. Then there is the 
^vickot that has been hard aud good but has w'orn and crumble 1 ; 
some bowlors aro much more dangerous on this class of wicket 
than on any other ; for they can got the break on, and tho 
ball doing everything much more quiclily than on a slow 
wicket, is much more dangerous. This is tho kind of wicket 
that the Australian bowler, C. T. Turner, regularly shines 
upon , aud I shall long remember his bowling on one of those 
wickets against Victoria, in one of the Inter- Colonial matches 
played in Melbourne. Me bowled T, Horan and another fine 
bAtsman ^yith balls that pitched outside the off-stump and, 
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breaking across like lightning, hit tho top of the leg-sltunp. 
Lohmann and AttewcU also know how to folly approoiato and 
take advantage of this kind of wicket. 

^ Eveiy bowler should take the trouble to have a good look at 
and examine the condition of the wicket upon which he has to* 
bowl ; he should examine both ends and take particular notice 
if one end is more likely to assist him than the other* He 
might also fancy one particular end; and I must say» although 
it may appear a little childish, there is a great deal in this 
fancy, for I have very frequently seen bowlers have a fancy for 
one end and always bowl very much bettor from it than they 
would from the other. Then, again, there may bo a little slope 
which will assist yonr break, and you may notice other little 
things from w^hich you will derive some advantage* It cer- 
tainly is tho duty of a howler to do all in^ his power for his 
side ; and I can assure him, if he will at all times take the 
trouble to do as I have stated, ho has a fox greater chance of 
being successM than the howler who goes to the wicket in tho 
most casual way, thinking, no doubt, that he is only required 
to pick up the ball and bowl it. If there should be^ a tree or 
building behind the wicket, I dare say you will be observant 
enough to see it, and to know that should yo^ arm and hand, 
when delivering the ball, to use a cricketing phrase, get up in 
them, the flight will be all the harder to judge. 

, It is also very necessary that a bowler should be able to 
fudge tho pace of a wicket, so as to he able to form an opinion 
as to what pace bowling it will best take. It might he thought 
that upon a wicket on which a break can be put on tho hall, 
any slow or medium-pace howler would, as a matter of course, 
bowl their ordinary paco. I know this is usually done ; hut 
how much hotter they might bowl if they found out they could 
do far more with the ball by howling cither just a shade slower 
or faster, as the case might bo. In all my experience I hove 
not mot many howlers who have done it ; and I have often 
wondered if they had thought about it. Spofforth always did it, 
and I have often seen a good many runs hit off his first three 
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or four OTOrs tbrougli his doing so,-as-]io howled a good many 
loose halls that ho otherwise would not have done. Ho has 
often said to mo : “ Wait until I got tho pace of tho wicket,” 
and I can only say the result, as a rule, was well worth tho 
waiting. Some wickots will also take fast howling when tho 
medium pace docs not get up at all, and tho quicker this is 
ascertained tho hotter for your side. 

-It is very true that every hatsman 1ms n weak spot in his 
defence, and the finding this out is what every howler must 
make a particular study of ; and it is only hy keen perception 
and practical knowledge that you will ho ahlc to do so. There 
are many hatsmen w'ho are rather shaky when they first go in, 
so it is ahsolutoly necessaiy for you to strain every nerve in 
trying to find out tho weak spot before a hatsman settles down, 
once found, keep at it as much as over 3 ’ou can, for you will 
have a groat chance of obtaining tho wicket. Some may ask 
what is tho best hall to howl first. One that I will strongly 
advise you not to howl is a short one, for that is about tho 
very best hall a irosh arrival can have to score irom. A good 
yorker is at all times a very difiicnlt hall to stop ; and is doubly 
so, when it is tho first hall one receives ; and if you can de- 
pend upon yourself to howl it straight, I would recommend 
you to moke it the first hall you send down to every fresh 
hatsman, and whether ho is prepared and ready for it or not, 
you will find there will ho a good deal of difficulty in stopping 
it. 

Before a hatsman settles down, you must bring forth all your 
resources and try him with every kind of haU that is in your 
power, always hearing in mind to keep a good length, fiiy if 
you can mako him play forward at you, and keep him at it, 
for -a batsman’s forward play is not nearly so certain at tho 
commencement of his innings as it is later on, when ho has got 
into his timing, and is every minute getting a hotter sight of 
tho haU. Also don’t forgot to try if ho wiU have a hit, as a 
great many batsmen cannot resist tho temptation of a ball 
nicely tossed up. I always think a capital hall to howl is one 
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on iLo oiT-sidc, and off Trliich tho bntsmnn has 0T017 1'oason to 
think ho can score ; ho is almost certain to tiy for tho 
mus, and ihrongh not having qnito got into his timing, is 
very likolj to mako a mistake and give a catch. 

A veiy important fcatnro in ovory good ho'\vlor, and ono that 
mnst uovor ho forgotten, is, that ho does and most always 
romomher there arc ten other men on his sido to assist him in 
getting tho opponents out. I have often seen howlers who 
seemed to forgot there wore fieldsmen ready and eager for a 
catch, should he only try and tempt tho hatsmon to hit ; hut 
no, jthoy kept pegging away, satisfied to howl maiden overs, 
and, to all appearances, waiting for n hole to ho worn in tho 
hat through which tho hall might pass and hit tho wickcL I 
think there is far greater skill and credit in a howler howling 
for his field than merely hitting tho wicket ; for it is a very 
hard and difficult matter indeed to howl well enough on a very 
good wicket, so as to cause tho hatsmon to make that slight 
mistake which causes tho hall to go into the air. 

There are many first-class howlers who ore satisfied to howl 
maiden overs, hut I do not wish to hold these up to young 
howlers as a pattern ; much rather would I advise hiin to try 
and follow in tho footsteps of such howlers as Messrs. P. B. 
SpofTorth, A. G. Steel, Tom Emmett and little Johnnie Briggs. 
I 'think every hatsmon that has over played against them will 
admit they were, and are, a fair sample of tho worrying order ; 
never once, I am sure, did they think of maiden overs, hut all 
their thoughts were concentrated about getting the man out. 
I hove soon thorn try ovory kind of hall and keep on trying, 
so that a hatsmon might never feel thoroughly at homo. 

They did not mind being hit ; and, in fact, would very often 
humour any particular stroke that a hatsmon was fond 'of; 
knowing very well that the slightest mistake would most likely 
he fatal. 

Another thing that tho beginner should, as it were, educate 
lumself up to, is, not to allow tho missing of chances off his 
howling to affect him. Of course, this may he far more easy 
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to some tlinn to otliors, for all tomporaments aro not alike. 

It is, no doubt, very annoying to soo cbancos missed ; and 
tbero arc a good many bowlers of the present day wbo bowl 
very much bettor when no catches are dropped. Tbo bowler, 
tbereforo, should not allow Ibis, or, in fact, anything to ruffle 
bis temper ; do not even think what I have frequently beard 
bowlers, exclaiming : “ Ob, what is tbo use of bowling ; they 
can’t catch them off mo I ” rather lot it bo a stimulus to re- 
newed exertion and a determination to succeed. I have very 
often seen bowlers put out at bad fielding, a chance missed, or 
some other little things that do happen in tbo field, and invari- 
ably with the result, that for a few overs, they have lost their 
length and bowled really badly, tbo consequence being a suffer- 
ing of the analysis. 

There arc a few bowlers’who make Iho ball curl in the air and 
a good many others who make tho ball go quickly off tho pitch. 
As' I have never yet met a bowler who could explain to mo 
how he did either of these tilings, I need hardly say that it 
would bo quite useless for mo to attempt a task far beyond my 
ken. 

Lob bowling docs not meet with anything liko tho same 
amount of support and attention that it deserves, for a really • 
good lob bowler is invaluablo to a side, and there are a great 
many batsmen who cannot play lobs at all. Tho lob bowler 
has to depend principally on his field, for tho majority of 
wickets ho obtains are either caught or stumped. Ho wants 
to bo accm'ate in his length and must not bo too slow, for 
then he would allow tho batsman to get out and hit tho ball 
boforo it pitched. Ho also wants to ho able to break tho hall 
well — and if ho can manage to break tho ball from either side 
so much more difficult will ho bo. Do not bo afinid to prac- 
tise them for they aro very useful. 

In conclusion, lot mo advise tho young howler to not only 
practise w'ell, but to w’atch all tho good bowlers ho possibly 
can, and then to think things out for himsolf; for it is only by 
paying tho greatest attention and giving tho matter earnest 
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tliQnghi; and study that ho vrill over hocomo a really first* 
class howler. 
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LAWS OP CRICKET. 

As Beyised 337 THE Mahtleboee Cbiceet Gji^hb, Mat, 1890. 

1. A match is played hetwoon two sides of oleven players 
each, unless othorwise agreed to ; cacdi side has two innings, 
tohon alternately, except in the case provided for in Law 53. 
Tho choico of innings shall ho decided hy tossing. 

2. !Fho score shall he rcckonod hy runs. A run is scored — 
1st: So often ns the hatsmon after a hit, or at any timo when 
tho hall is in piny, shall havo crossed, and made good thoir 
ground from ond to end. 2nd : For ponallics under Laws 16, 
34, 41, and allowances under 44. Any run or runs so scored 
shall ho duly recorded hy scorers appointed for tho purpose. 
Ho side which scores tho greatest niuuher of runs wins tho 
match. No match is won unless ‘ played out or given up, 
except in tho caso provided for in Law 45. 

8. Before tho commoncomont of tho match two umpires 
shall he appointed, ()no for each end. 

4. The hall shall weigh not less than 5|- oz., nor more 
than 5f oz. It shall measure not loss than 9 in., nor more 
than in. in circumference. At the beginning of each 
innings oithei’ side may demand a new halL 

5. The hat shall not exceed 4 J in. in the widest part ; it 
shall not ho more than 38 in. in length. 

6. Tho wickots shall he pitched opposite and porallol to 
each other, ot a distance of 22 yards. ‘ Each nicket shall he 
8 in. in width and consist of three stumps, with two hails 
upon tho top, Tho stumps shall ho of o^ual and sufScient 
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Eito to prevent tlio btiU from passing through, 27 in. out of 
the ground. TIjo hails shall bo each 4 in. in length, and 
when in position, on the top of the slump.s, shall not project 
more Uiau ?. in, above them. The wckets shall not be changed 
during u match, unless iho ground between them become 
unfit for play, and then only by consent of both sides. 

7. Tlio bowlbg crca.fc shall bo in a lino with the stumps, 
G ft. S in. in length ; the stumps in the centre, with a return 
crease at each end, at right angles behind tho wicket. 

8. Tho popping crease shall be marked 4 ft. from the 
vricket, parallel to it, and bo deemed unlimited in length. 

9. The ground shall not Ikj rolled, watered, covered, mown 
or beaten during a match, except before tho commoncomcnl of 
each innings and of each day’s play, when, unless tho in*sido 
object, tho ground shall bo swept and rolled for not more than 
leu minutes. Tliis sbaU not prevent tbo batsman from beat- 
ing tho ground with his bat, nor the hat^mnn nor howler from 
using sawdust in order to obtain a proper foothold. 

10. Tho ball must ho howled ; if thrown or jerked, tho 
umpire shall call “ No hall.” 

11. Tlie howler shall deliver the hall with one foot on tho 
ground behind tho howling crease, and Avithin the rcluni 
crease, otherwise tho umpire shall call “ Ko hall.” 

1 2. If tho howler shall howl tho hall so high over or so 
wide of tho rricket that in tho opinion of tho umpire it is not 
within reach of tho striker, tho umpire shall call "lYido 
b.'ill.” 

13. Tho hall shall ho bowled in ovcr.s of livo balls from 
each wicket altornalely. AMicu five balls have been bowled, 
and tho hall is finally settled in tho howler’s or Arickcl-koepor’s 
hands, tho umpire shall call “ Over.” Neither a “ No-hall” 
nor a “ AYidc-ball ” shall bo reckoned ns ono of tho " Over.” 
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14. The howler shall he allowed to change ends as often &s 
he pleases, provided only that ho does not howl two overs 
consecntiyoly in ono innings. 

15. The howler may require tho hatsman at the wicket 
from which he is howling to stand on that side of it which he 
may direct. 

16. The striker may hit a “ no-hall,” and whatever runs 
result shall he added to his score ; hut he shall not he out 
from a ” no-hall,” unless he he run out or break laws 26, 27, 
29, 30. All runs made from a ” no-hall,” otherwise than 
from the hat, shall he scored “ no-halls,” and if no ran he 
made one run shall he added ,to that score. From a ” wide 
hall ” as many runs as are run shall he added to tho score as 
“ wide halls,” and if no run he otherwise obtained one run 
shall he so added. 

17. If the hall, not having been called ” wide ” or ” no- 
hall,” pass the striker, without touching his hat, or person, 
and any runs ho obtained, the umpii'e shall call ” bye ; ” but 
if the hall touch any part of the striker’s person (hand ex- 
cepted) and any run he obtained, the umpire shall call “ leg- 
bye,” such runs to he scored “byes’’ and “leg-byes” re- 
spectively. 

18. At the hc^^ing of the match, and of each innings, 
the umpire at the howler’s wicket shall call “Play"; from 
that time no trial hall shall be allowed to any howler on the 
ground between the wickets, and when ono of tho batsmen is 
out the use of tlie hat shall not be allowed to any person 
until the next hatsman shall come in. 

19. A hatsman shall he hold to he out of his ground ** 
unless his hat in hand or some part of his person he grounded 
within tho line of the popping crease. 

20. Thp wickot shall he held to he “ down ” when oitUcr of 
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tliG bails is slruck off, or, if both bails bo off, whom a stump 
is struck out of tho ground. 

Tho striker is out — 

21. If tliG wicket bo bowled down, ovon if tho ball first 
touch the striker's bat or person : — “ Bowled.” 

23. Or, if tho ball, from a stroke of tlie bat or hand, but 
not tho wi’ist, bo hold before it touch the ground, although it 
be hugged to tho body of tho catcher : — “ Caught.” 

23. Or, if in playing at tho ball, provided it bo not touched 
by the bat or hand, tho striker bo out of his ground, and tlio 
wicket bo put down by tho wicket keeper with tho ball or with 
hand or arm, with ball in hand : — “ Stumped.” 

24. Or, if with any part of his person ho stop tho ball, 
which in tho opinion of tho umpire at tho bowler’s wicket 
shall have boon pitched in a straight lino from it to tho 
striker's uicket and would have hit it: — "Leg before 
■\Vickct." 

2 . 5 . Or, if in playing at tho ball ho hit down his wicket 
with Jiis bat or any part of his person or dress : — “ Hit 
wicket.” 

26. Or, if under protcnco of running, or othciwiso, either 
of tho batsmen wilfully prevent a ball from being caught 

" Obstructing tho field.” 

27. Or, if tho ball be struck, or bo stopped by any paii of 
his person, and ho wilfully strike it again, except it bo done 
for tho purpose of guarding his wicket, which ho may do with 
his bat, or any part of his person, except his hands ; — " Hit 
tlio ball twice.” 

Either batsman is out — 

28. If in running, or at any other time while tho ball is in 
play, ho be out of his ground, and his wicket be struck doum 
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by tbe ball after toaebing any fieldsman, or by the band of 
n«n, Trith ball in band, of any fieldsman : — “ Enn out.” 

29. Or, if bo tondi with bis bands or lake up tbe ball 
while in play, unless at the request of tbo opposite side : — 
“ Handled tbo ball.” 

9 

30. Or, if bo wilfully obstruct any fieldsman : — ” Obstruct- 
ing the field.” 

31. If tbo batsmen hare crossed cacb other, ho that runs 
for tbo wicket which is put down is out ; if they have not 
crossed, bo that has left tbe wicket which is put down is out. 

32. The striker being caught no run shall be scored. A 
batsman being run out, that run which was being attempted 
shall not bo scored. 

33. A batsman bomg out from any cause, tbo ball shall bo 
” dead.” 

84. If a ball in play cannot bo found or recovered, any 
fieldsman may call **lost ball,” when the ball shall bo 
“ dead ; ” six runs shall bo added to tbo score, but if more 
than six runs have been run before “ lost ball ” has bcon called, 
as many runs as have been run shall bo scored. 

35. After tho ball shall have bcon finally settled in the 
wickot-koepor’s or bowler’s hand it shall be “ dead ; ” but 
when tho bowler is about to deliver tbo ball, if tho batsmtin at 
his wicket be out of bis gi-onnd before actual delivery, tho said 
bowler may run him out; but if tho bowler throw at that 
wicket and any run result, it shall be scored “No-Ball.” 

3G. A batsman shall not retire from his wicket and return 
to it to complete his innings after another has been in withont 
the consent of tho opposite side. 

37. A Bubstitutd shall bo allowed to field or run between 
wickets for any player who may, during tho match, bo incapaci- 
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tatod from illness or injury^ bat for no other reason, except 
■with tiio consent of the opposite side. 

38. In all cases where n snbstitnto shall bo allowed, the 
consent of iho opposite side shall bo obtained ns to the person 
to act as snbstitnto and the place in the field which ho shall 
take. 

39. In case any snbstitnte shall be allowed to mn between 
■wickets, the striker may bo ran ont if either ho or his snbsti- 
tnto be ont of his gronnd. If the striker bo ont of his gronnd 
while the ball is in play, that ■wicket which ho has left may bo 
put down and the striker given ont, although the other batsman 
may have made good the ground at that end, and the striker 
and his snbstltute at iho other end. 

40. A batsman is liable to bo ont for any infi'ingoment of 
of the laws by his snbstitnto. 

41. The fieldsman may stop the ball with any part of his 
person, hot if ho wilfully stop it otherwise the boll shall bo 
“ dead,” and five runs added to iho score. ’Whatever runs 
may have been made five only shall bo added. 

42. The ■wicket-keeper shall stand behind the wicket. If 
he shall take the ball for the purpose of stomping before it 
has passed the wicket, or if ho shall incommode tho striker by 
any noise or motion, or if any part of his person bo over or be- 
fore the wicket, tho striker shall not bo out, excepting under 
laws 26, 27, 28, 29 and 80. 

43. Tho umpires are tho sole judges of fair or unfair play, 
of tho fitness of tho gi'onnd, the weather and tho light for 
play ; all disputes shall bo determined by them, and if they 
disagree tho actual state of things shall continuo. 

44. Tlioy shall pitch fair wickets, arrange honndaries 
where necessary, and tho allowances to ho made for them, and 
change cuds after each side has had one innings. 
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45. They shall allow two mintites for each striker to oomo 
in, and ten minutes between each innings. "When they shall 
call “ play," the side refusing to play shall lose the match. 

46. They shall not order a batsman out nnless appealed to 

by the other side. . 

47. The umpire at the bowler’s wicket shall be appealed to 
before the other umpire in all cases except in those of stump* 
ing, hit wicket, run out at the striker’s wicket, or arising out 
of Law 42, but in any case in which an umpire is unable 
to giro a decision he shall appeal to the other umpire, whoso 
decision shall be final. 

48. If the umpire at the bowler’s end bo not satisfied of the 
absolute fairness of the delivery of any ball, ho shall call “ No 
ball.’’ 

485. The umpire shall take especial care to call “ No ball ” 
instantly upon delivery, “ "Wide ball ” as soon ns it shall havo 
passed the striker. 

49. If either batsman i*an a short ran, the umpire shall call 
** One short,’’ and the run shall not bo scored. 

50. After the umpire has called “ Over," the boll is “ dead,” 
but an appeal may be made as to whether either batsman is 
out ; such appeal, however, shall not be made after the delivery 
of the next ball, nor after any eessation of play. 

51. No umpire shall bo allowed to bet. 

. 52. No umpire shall be changed during a match nnless with 
the consent of both sides, except in case of violation of Law 
51, then either side may dismiss tiim, 

53. The side which goes in second shall follow their innings, 
if they havo scored eighly runs less than tho opposite side. 
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6 1'. On tlie last day of a matcli, or if a onc-day match, at 
any time, the in-side shall ho ompowored to declare the innings 
at an end. 


ONE DAY MATCHES. 

T. Tho side which goes in second shall follow their innings 
if they have scored 60 mns loss than tho opposite side. 

2. Tho match, unless played out, shall ho decided hy tho 
ilr&t innings. 

3. Prior to tho commencement of a match it may ho agreed 
that tho over consists of 5 or 6 halls. 


SINGLE WICKET. 

The laws aro, where they apply, tho same 'as tho ahovo, with 
tho following alterations and additions : 

1 . One wicket shall ho pitched, as in Law 6 , with a howling 
stamp opposite to it, at a distance of 22 yards. Tho howling 
crease shall ho in a lino with the howling stump, and draAra 
according to Law 7. 

2. "When there shall ho loss than five players on a side, 
hounds shall ho placed 22 yards each in a lino from the off and 
leg stump. 

8 . The hall must ho hit before tho hounds to entitle the 
striker to a run, which run cannot he obtained unless he touch 
the howling stump or crease in a line with his bat, or some 
part of his person, or go beyond them, and return to tho pop- 
ping crease. 

4. When tho striker shall hit tho hall, one of his feet must 
ho on the ground behind tho popping crease, otherwise tho 
umpire shall call “Xo hit,?’ and no run shall ho scored. 
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. 5. When there shall bo loss tiian five players on a side 
neither byes, leg-byes nor overthrows shall be allowed, nor 
shall the striker he caught out behind the wicket, nor stumped., 

6. The fieldsman must return the ball so that it shall cross 
the ground between the wicket and the bowling stump, or be- 
tween the bowling stump and the bounds ; the striker may 
run till the ball bo so returned. 

7. After the striker shall have made one run, if he start 
again he must touch the bowling stump or crease and turn 
before the boll cross the gi'onnd to entitle him to another. 

8. The striker ^all bo entitled to three runs for lost ball, 
and the same number for a ball wilfully stopped by a fieldsman 
otherwise than with any port of his person. 

9. When there shall bo more than four players on a side 
there shall be no bounds. All hits, byes', log-byes and over- 
throws shall then bo allowed. 

10. There shall bo no restriction as to the ball being bowled 
in overs, but no more than onominuto shall be allowed between 
each ball. 


RULES OF COUNTY CRICKET. 

The following wore established as the laws of county quali- 
fication at a meeting held in the Surrey County Pavilion, 
Konnington Oval, on June 9, 1873. Eeprosentatives present 
fi’om Sm'rey, Middlesex, Sussex, Kent, Gloucestershire, York- 
shire and Nottinghamshire. 

I. That, no cricketer, whether amateur or professional, shall 
play for more than one County during the same season. 

n. Every cricketer bom in ono County and residing in 
another, shall be firoe to choose at tho commencement of each 
season for which of those Counties he will play, and shall, 
during that season, play for that Count}' only, . 
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HE. A cricketer sliall bo qualified to play for any County in 
which ho is residing and has resided for the previous two 
years ; or a cricketer may elect to play for the County in which 
his family homo is, so long as it remains open to him as an 
occasional residence. 

rV. That, should any question arise ns to the residential 
qualification, the same should be loft to the decision of the 
Committee of the Marylebono Club. 

V. That a copy of those rules bo sent to tho Marylebone 
Club, with a request that they bo adopted by the Club. 
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